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a FOALING RISKS 
“wlll 


Insurance against death due to foaling, also death from accident or 
af disease of mares and foals, can be effected for 


moderate premiums. Full details on application. 


ull ae ALLIANCE il 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE + LONDON 











vet, 2%)" | SANDERSON WALL PAPERS 


ree: vets re Tee Tere 


Ask your da corator to show you the 
Sanderson Wallpaper Book—there 
are ideas on every page. 
At stores and furnishers see the 
‘Indecolor’ range of Sanderson Fabrics — -sunresisting and wash- 


Connaught botel & Restaurant, proof. Made by the makers of the world’s most famous wallpapers. 


MAYFAIR, ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS, LTD. 


L oO N D oO hy - W 4 1 - Showrooms: 53, Berners Strect, London, W.1 and 6 & 7, Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 


*CUSENIER’ 
) 


Liqueurs (36 Kinds) 


NONE BETTER IN THE WORLD 
OFFER GUESTS THE THREE BELOW: 


—puts Style | 
iL ey: FREEZOMINT 
plus Comfort into oe The leading brand of Creme de Menthe 


Ask your usual dealer for 

h de with “ Veebex ” G f W kin . 

Loctees Upper ind touk olf and Walking APRICOT BRANDY 
for the Veebex ”’ label on Shoes MAKERS : 2. . 
ee WM. PAUL LTD, OAK TANNERY, LEEDS CREME DE CACAO 
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ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR & GENERAL 


INSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
kk BRANDY 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 








preferred for its clean flavour" 














“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 


Postage on this issue is: Inland 1}d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 
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ii. COUNTRY LIFE. 


‘Country Life Books for the Connoisseur : 





RIVER TO RIVER 
A Fisherman’s Pilgrimage 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 
Illustrated by ROY BEDDINGTON 
Crown 4to. 212 pages text. With a colour frontis- 


piece and 16 black and white reproductions and many 
decorations. 10s. 6d. net 





Signed Edition de luxe with 12 colour plates limited 
to 250 copies. Royal 4to. 3 gns. net 


GUN FOR COMPANY 


By E. C. KEITH 
Illustrated by J. C. HARRISON 


Colour frontispiece, 12 


Crown 4to. 
10s. 6d. net 


pencil plates. 


202 pages. 


Signed Edition de luxe with 12 colour plates. 
175 copies. (Out of print.) 3 gns. net 








“Might well have been called the Compleat Guide to 
Shooting.” —Norfolk Chronicle. 


RHYMES OF AN _ IRISH 


HUNTSMAN 
By STANISLAUS LYNCH 
Illustrated by MICHAEL LYNE 
With a Foreword by LORD DUNSANY 


Royal 4to. 60 pages, with 8 colour plates and 8 


pencil plates. 15s. net 
Signed Edition de luxe with plates mounted. 175 
copies. 3 gns. net 


“ Here is a welcome gift for any hunting man or woman.”— 
The Field. 





THE 


VICTORIAN THE RAILWAY AGE 


STREET BALLADS 
Edited by W. HENDERSON 
Medium 8vo. 214 pages. Illustrated 


by 82 reproductions of original wood- 
engravings. 7s. 6d. net 


* How rich, how varied, how good by 
comparison, these clumsy ballads! ””— 
G. W. Stonier. 


a 

VICTORIAN 
STREET 
BALLADS 


W. HENDERSON 





By CYRIL BRUYN ANDREWS 


Crown 4to. 208 pages, with a colour 
frontispiece and over 100 illustrations. 


12s. 6d. net 


“*The Railway Age’ seems to me 
faultless.”—G. M. Young. 


For prospectus write to 


SILENT TRAVELLER 
A Chinese Artist in Lakeland 
By CHIANG YEE 
With 14 three-colour lithograph repro- 
ductions. 7s. 6d. net 


©, . . ‘The Silent Traveller ’ I found 
enchanting. . .”—G. W. Stonier in the 
New Statesman and Nation. 
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ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ‘“‘*COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT 
Tunbridge Wells Four Miles. London 50 Minutes by Rail 


A Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate. 


Built in mellowed stone in the Tudor style, the House taces due South 
and commands magnificent views. 












Hall, five reception rooms, seven principal bed and dressing rooms, 
four bathrooms, seven servants’ bedrooms, day and night nurseries. 
Company’s electriclight. Central heating. Excellent water 
supply. 
Garage. Stables and Outbuildings. 


XVth Century Cottages and several others, all in g00d condition. 


& 
% ; 








The Gardens are very well known. Magnificent rhododendrons, mapies 
and azaleas: rock gardens; excellent walled kitchen garden; hard 


tennis court ; bathing pool. 


The Estate is well wooded. Three Farms. Homesteads. 


Good cottages. Shooting and Hunting. Three Packs. 


97, 248 or 600 ACRES 


Roval Ashdown Forest Golf Course within easy reach. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD,—Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 
Mr. R. HANBURY-BATEMAN, P.A.S.1., A.A.L, 2, Fitzmaurice Place, Berkeley Square, W.1. 





By Direction of the Hon. Mrs. Sebag- Montefiore. 


ONE OF THE FINEST PROPERTIES IN SOUTH DEVON 
The Thorn Estate, Wembury, 312 Acres 


In a magnificent position on the west bank of the River Yealm, with 
views to Dartmoor and the Sea. Seven miles from Plymouth. 

The Residence, which faces South and East, contains two halls, four 

reception rooms, loggia, billiard, ten principal bed rooms, five bath- 


rooms, staff rooms. 


Ample spring water. Electric light. Central heating. 


Stables. Garages. Entrance lodge. Seven cottages. 





Charming sub-tropical Gardens, tennis court, water gardens, lawns, 
walled kitchen garden, delightful woodland walks, benks and terraces 
of the rarest and most beautiful shrubs in the country. 

The Residential section extends to 75 Acres, and would be 
sold with less land. 

There is also Old Barton Farm, a capital dairy farm of 
236 acres, with homestead, cottage and rich pasture. 
Yachting, Shooting, Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Hunting and Golf 
are all obtainable. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
Sole Agents: Messrs. VINER, CAREW & CO., Prudential Buildings, Plymouth ; 





Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





Telephones : 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 
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Telephone Nos. 
Regent pa 


Reading 4441 (2 lines). (M 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
NI I | O I AS ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 
L 4 . i al “* Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
embers of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





WINDLESHAM, SURREY HUNTING DISTRICT ABOUT 60 MILES FROM 


30 miles of London 


THIS PICTURESQUE LITTLE PROPERTY OF 4% ACRES 





LONDON 
THIS FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE IS FOR SALE. 


As eee 





; EIGHT As 
Six bed. bath, two BEDROOMS, = 
reception rooms. TWO BATHS, 
Garages, pretty cot- THREE RECEP- 
tage for gardener, TION ROOMS. 
with three bed, bath, 
ete. Lovely gardens, Main electric light, 
large and productive water and drainage. 
orchard and paddock. 
STABLING. 
Electric light. GARAGE. 


Gas. Main drainage. : 
Walled-in kitchen 


Lavatory basins in garden, lawns, flower 


bedrooms. garden and paddocks. 
“AGA” COOKER. 9 ACRES IN ALL. 
WOULD BE SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT PADDOCK. PRICE £3,500 Ready to step into. 


Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yar 


d, Piccadilly, W.1, and Reading. Particulars of NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








HOLMWOOD COMMON, DORKING A Gem of Tudor Architecture. For sale at some thousands less than cost. 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 


IN A CHARMING AND SECLUD 


ELEVEN BEDROOMS, TWO BATHROOMS, FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Six bed (principal one 

GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE. en suite with dressing 

on sate tees . and bath), four other 

LOVELY GARDENS WITH LAKE AND TROUT STREAM AND A vee gs tle Aecamce 


PARKLIKE MEADO 


18 ACRES IN ALL vants’ hall; garage 


COLS GAS AND WATER. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE, 


PRICE £4,250 With or without 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, 


and Reading. 


BERKSHIRE 


ED SITUATION 25 milesfrom Town. Handy for mainline. Massive oak timbering, beams and panelling 
Modern conveniences. 
Luxurious bathrooms. 


Ww. with period fireplace. 
Dining rooms, ser- 
and rooms. 
Inexpensive Gardens 
COTTAGE 
(if wanted). 
FOR SALE 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 





Period Furniture. 





Recommended by Sole Agents, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





In a Park. Modern conveniences. About 15 bedrooms, 


4 


HERTS 


Rural Country. London 26 miles. Gravel soil. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


baths, etc. 20 Acres. Furnished or Unfurnish¢ 
Shooting up to 
1,700 ACRES 


WiInKwortH & Co., Estate Offices, Mayfair. W.1. 


SUSSEX DOWNS AND SEA 


BRACING POSITION. LOVELY VIEWS. UNDER 4 MILES COAST. RIDING FACILITIES WITH GALLOPS. 








ae * 


A WELL FITTED HOUSE WITH TILED ROOF 
On a terraced site, approached by a drive. 

12 bedrooms, 4 baths, etc. Electric light. Constant hot water. Cottage. 

FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 8 ACRES 


Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


“dd. 








HARROW-ON-THE-H 


OVER LAND UNLIKELY TO BE ALTERED 





ILL FINE VIEWS SURREY 


ONLY 30 MINS. BY ELECTRIC RAIL TO LONDON. Unspoilt Country. Golf close. 20 miles London. 





A WELL-BUILT PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE AN OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
In good order. 8-10 bed, 2 bath and 3 reception rooms. Central heating. Garage. On the site of a Priory, but brought up-to-date. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF UNIQUE CHARM WITH WATER GARDEN 11 bedrooms. Fish-ponds. Farmery. 
REDUCED PRICE WITH 4% ACRES £7,000 WITH 20 ACRES 


View through WINKWoRTH & Co., 





48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. OR TO BE LET. WINKWoRTH & Co., Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


WEST SUSSEX 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


OF 143 ACRES 


Frequent service to City and West End 





THE MANOR HOUSE dates in part from the XVI[TH CENTURY, and is equipped with every 
modern convenience. Hall, three reception rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Abundant water supply. Modern 
drainage system. 
Garages, Two Hunter Boxes. Bailiff s House. Lodge. Three Cottages, 
The Gardens extend to 24 Acres, and include a charming formal walled garden, 


THE FARM BULLDINGS are conveniently planned in the centre of the Estate, and the land, 
which has good road frontages, comprises pasture, arable and woodlands. 





ABLE PRICE, Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


SOMERSET 
NEAR THE BLACKMORE VALE KENNELS 


Stone-built House standing in a magnificent position, in the centre of 
about 40 Acres, and recently modernised 








LOUNGE hall, dance room with gulery, three other reception rooms, six principal bedrooms 
(with fitted basins), four secondary bedrooms, two bathrooms, excellent offices, with ** Esse 
Cooker and electric refrigerator. Central heating ; electric light. 
First-class Stables and Garages. Two Cottages. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS, inexpensive to maintain. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. ABOUT 30 ACRES OF GRASSLAND. 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,182.) 


A SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE IN A COUNTRY TOWN 


Only 21 miles north-west of London (30 minutes by train) 









CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
In first-rate order throughout and retaining the characteristics of its 
period 


HREE reception rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom, complete oflices. Companies’ Electric 
Light, Gas and Water. Main Drainage. Central Heating. 


AMPLE GARAGE ACCOMMODATION AND STABLING. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD GARDENS, shaded by established trees, and extre mely) well-maintained 


Paved formal garden, ornamental and tennis lawns, rose garden, herbaceous borders, fruit and 
kitchen gardens, 


a “er In all about 1% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE. — Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.l. (36.108.) 


OPPOSITE HINDHEAD GOLF LINKS 


Beautiful position, 600ft. up, facing south with fine views 





A DELIGHTFUL MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 
In excellent order and fitted with all improvements 


Three reception rooms, six bedrooms, three bathrooms. Company’s Electric Light, Water, 
Central Heating throughout, Modern Drainage. 


GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. OTHER USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


CHARMING TERRACED GARDENS AND GROUNDS shaded by many well-grown 
ornamental and forest trees. Wide Terrace, Rose Garden, Lawns, and Natural Woodland. 








In all about 2% Acres. For Sale at a Moderate Price . 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, (26,193.) 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL ASHRIDGE DISTRICT 
ty One hour from London, 500ft. above sea-level, on gravel soil 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL HOUSE WITH ABOUT 96 ACRES 


I’ stands on rising ground, with extensive views, and contains, three reception rooms, conserva- 
tory, five bedrooms and offices. 


ENTRANCE LODGE, GARAGE, STABLING FOR SEVEN, 


CHARMING, WELL-KEPT GARDENS, with specimen trees, woodlands, park, pasture and 
trout pool. 


Long and valuable road frontages, 





To be Sold by Private Treaty Good Hunting and Golf available 


oe . 
Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (31,311.) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 Telephones : 3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 
RIVIERA ASSOCIATES AT MONTE CARLO AND CANNES 














(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines) 





(Ha 
ae Ya aS 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


Branches: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) RCO) 





Telegrams: ‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.” 
<6 


he. AF 
Darr 





HAMPSHIRE 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE SPORTING ESTATE 
PROVIDING 
FIRST-CLASS SHOOTING OVER 


3,500 ACRES 


INCLUDING 650 ACRES OF WOOD- 


LAND COVERTS, ETC., AND SOME 
OF THE FINEST “STANDS” IN THE 


SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 


THE 
BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN 
COUNTY SEAT 


IS SURROUNDED BY THE 
SIVE PARK, and contains : 


EXTEN- 


LARGE INNER HALL, 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 


SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS 





FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS. 
SIX BATHROOMS. 

TEN SECONDARY AND 
STAFF BEDROOMS. 
NURSERIES, ETC. 


COMPLETE OFFICES. 


Central Heating and Electric Light. 


GARAGES, STABLING, 
COTTAGES, 


Delightful but GARDENS 


AND GROUNDS. 


inexpensive 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR A TERM OF YEARS 


Full particulars from : 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


Arlington Street, St. 


James's, S.W.L. (16.32,075.) 





SURREY, REIGATE 


ON A SANDY SOLL A FEW MINUTES FROM THE HEATH AND GOLF LINKS. 












A FASCINATING MODERN HOUSE 


FULL OF CHARACTER AND SIMPLE CHARM. 
ARCHITECT BUILT IN) PLEASING DESIGN. 


\ very beautiful lounge, dining room, library, maids’ sitting room, model offices, 
six bedrooms. two well-titted bathrooms 
All Main Services. Central Heating. Garage (two), Workshop. 
LOVELY GROUNDS. FINELY TIMBERED AND SHRUBBED, in all 


ABOUT TWO ACRES 
A LOVELY LITTLE PLACE, THE IDEAL OF A BUSY CITY MAN 
FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (8.47,933.) 


Sole Agents, HAMPTON & SoNs, 6, 


EXCEPTIONAL HUNTING FACILITIES 


WITH THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT'’S AND AVON VALE, 





Apa . i | 





TO LET, UNFURNISHED 
WILTSHIRE (delightful district, 7 miles from Bath and Chippenham). 
FINE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


with picturesque RESIDENCE containing fifteen bedrooms, four bathrooms, 
of reception rooms, ete. 


Electric light. Central heating. 
STABLING FOR EIGHT. TWO COTTAGES. 
Finely timbered Gardens and Parklands of over 60 ACRES, 
VERY MODERATE RENTAL 
Additional land, together with Shooting over 1,000 Acres, available if required. 
James's, S.W.1.) (1.13,391.) 


su.te 


Agents, HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


ADJOINING STOKE POGES GOLF COURSE. 
FOR SALE 


ACTUALLY 





‘INTERESTING OLD 





HOUSE 


drive and modernised right up-to-date with 


Approached by carriage 
Central Coos electric light 
heating. and water. 


Lavatory basins 
in bedrooms. 


Halls. lounge and two lofty reception rooms, nine family bedrooms, four bathrooms, 
compact offices. 


GARAGE (for six or seven). 
Chauffeur's Flat. MODEL FARMERY. Three excellent COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS and Meadowland, in all about 
26% ACRES 
RECOMMENDED BY THE SOLE 
James's, S.W.1. 


AGENTS. 
(B.42,217.) 


MOST HIGHLY 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


30 MINUTES WEST OF TOWN 


ADJOINING LARGE OPEN SPACE, WELL AWAY FROM ALL 
ROADS IN QUIET SITUATION, 


Arlington Street, St. 








Three reception rooms, eight bed and dressing rcoms, two bathrooms, etc. 


Company's electric light and water. Modern drainage. 


GARAGE (for two cars, with rooms over). COTTAGE, 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 


with open view, in all about 1! ACRES, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents 
S.W.1. 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, (B.30,897.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON 


STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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ees, OSBORN & MERCER sicieaaiim iii 


Regent 4304 ** Overbid-Piccy, London.’”’ 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





i i aa sich w et) aed 





SOMERSET- 





ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOUSES AT PRESENT AVAILABLE, 


A Veritable ‘‘ Show Place,’’ in a very fine setting, sheltered by hanging woodlands. 


Old World Gardens 


A few miles from an important 
town and main line station. 
completely matured, and = with 
lawns, terraces, ete. 


This outstanding 
Old House, dating 
from XVth Century 


4 Cottages 


‘ The remainder of the property is 
Great Hall, four reception rooms, mostly Grassland : in all about 


fourteen bedrooms, two bathrooms. 
350 ACRES 
Valuable Old Panelling. 


Modernised at great cost EARLY SALE DESIRED. 


with Electric Light, etc. 
Owner's Agents, Messrs, OSBORN 


Garages, Stabling, cte. and MERCER, asabove.  (16,775.) 




















WARWICKSHIRE Within easy drive of Main Line Station. 
JUST OVER AN HOUR FROM TOWN BY EXPRESS TRAIN. 


A Residential and Agricultural Property of about 
TO BE SOLD 


500 ACRES A CAPITAL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 


Georgian Residence TREES FARMS 800 ACRES 


. = ' in good state of cultivation. 
of some sixteen bedrooms, etc. (suit- e 


able for modernising). It stands in SEVERAL COTTAGES. Comprising several farms, woodland, ete. : and 
WELL-TIMBERED PARKLANDS | MINERAL RIGHTS. AFFORDING GOOD SHOOTING. 

icht soil, approached by a carriage The property affords partridge shooting r : * 
-—om “Gdiek aan dno: : - | and is bounded by a River. rhe Queen Anne Residence 

Pa See ae ee = é stands in parklike surroundings, approached by long carriage drives, each with Lodye, 
STABLING, GARAGES, etc. | Income about £860 and contains sixteen bedrooms, ete, Vain Electricity, Central Heating, 
Stabling, ete. Cottages. 
For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,790.) gents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (ce. 403.) 

















CHESHIRE — SALOP BORDERS 


A BEAUTIFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE 


A good example of late XVIth Century architecture, possessing many 
interesting features. 


It contains about a dozen bedrooms, several reception rooms, usual offices, a 7) | 
and has modern conveniences. im au ommih 2 
TD Lae 4 PS 
Standing high, on sandy subsoil, with southerly aspect, nih PTL Pinan WLLL PLL / 
commanding delightful views across its own parklands. ' i) ‘ aI Wid 7 
il " y 
COTTAGES. RICH PASTURE. wee fA, ane tt i wihie- 
Te Ue TTT ee CL 
FIRST-RATE HOME FARM. ‘ o 
Ty I] ‘ao |) im i 
! 





Good Trout Fishing Hasssaallll sens eneine I TTP] oe ‘ 
Fw * 4 +o TERR , 
240 ACRES = 


For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,755.) 

















FOR SALE OR LEASE. 
A FEW MILES FROM SALISBURY 


In a most sought-after Sporting and Residential District. 


~el a AN IMPORTANT COUNTY SEAT 


comprising a 
Handsome Georgian Residence 


containing a fine suite of reception rooms, about twenty-five bed and 


ee T 





dressing rooms, several bathrooms, ete. 


_ 


Modern appointments, including Electric Light, Central Heating, 
AMPLE STABLING, ETC. COTTAGES. 


Standing 500ft. up, in Dignified Old Grounds, approached by lone 
carriage drives, through beautiful woodlands, and 


SEATED IN A DEER PARK 
OF ABOUT 500 ACRES 


Alternatively, the HOUSE and 3,200 ACRES (or possibly more) of SHOOTING would be let on lease, 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (15,171.) 











OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 





Vill. 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.r. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton S&q., 
West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





PRICE REDUCED 


Completely rural, yet accessible. 


35 miles sout'. 





XViith CENTURY HOUSE OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 
In splendid order and ready for immediate occupation. 
Approached by two long drives, each guarded by Lodge. 
Eight bedrooms, four baths, three panelled reception rooms, 
Central heating, electric light, main water, modern drainage. 
LARGE GARAGE. THREE COTTAGES. MODEL 
FARMBULLDINGS. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD PLEASURE 
GROUNDS 
Finely timbered and including HARD TENNIS COURT 
and SWIMMING POOL, pasture, woodlands and a little 


arable, in all about 
175 ACRES 
Confidently recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE and 
Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c. 1668.) 


WANTED 


ONE OF THE STATELY HOMES 
OF ENGLAND 


situated within about 150 miles of London. 


THE MANSION 


which should be TUDOR, JACOBEAN or 
ELIZABETHAN must ample 
accommodation for a FAMILY OF DISTINCTION with 
a large staff. 


architecture, contain 


From fifty to sixty bedrooms, with proportionate number of 


bathrooms and a suite of reception rooms in keeping. 


GOOD GROUNDS and amenities including PARK of a 
few Hundred Acres. 


Replies should be addressed to “ LADY C.,” ¢/o GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 





NEWBURY — BASINGSTOKE 


Modernised and replete with all modern conveniences. 





THIS CHARMING OLD-WORLD 
RESIDENCE 
Retaining the atmosphere and features of the past and 
situate secluded amidst its own grounds and meadowland. 
Seven bed, two bath, three reception, servants’ sitting room. 
Electric light, central heating. 
GARAGE (3 ears). COTTAGE. 
PICTURESQUE GROUNDS 
Tennis Court, Old Yew Hedges, Orchard and Paddocks 
(let at £28 p.a.), in all about 
18% ACRES 
TO BE SOLD, OR HOUSE AND GROUNDS WILL 
BE LET 





GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, 
Vil. (A. 4643.) 





SUSSEX, near HORSHAM 


One hour's rail from Town, 


£3,950 FOR HOUSE AND 
20 ACRES 


DELIGHTFUL LITTLE 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with exceptionally well found and most 
comfortable house affording : 
EIGHT BED, THREE BATH AND 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, ETC. 





Electricity, excellent water, Co.'s services 
available. 


GOOD LOOSE BOXES. 


COTTAGE, 


GARAGE, 


EXTRAORDINARILY PRETTY 
GARDENS 


Fine Old Trees. Coppice and Capital Paddocks 
Bus service passes. 


TROLLOPE 
(D. 2387.) 


Agents, GEORGE 
Mount Street, W.1. 


& SONS, 25, 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PICCADILLY, W.1. 


THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





IN A SITUATION DIFFICULT TO EQUAL 


800FT. UP ON THE MALVERN HILLS, 


25 MILES EMBRACING 


WITH SPLENDID SOCIAL AND 

FINE STONE-BUILT AND 

with long drive approach. 
Electric light. 

STABLING. GARAGE. 

DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE 


Agents, F. L. 


SEVEN COUNTIES 


WORCESTERSHIRE AND HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS. 
ENJOYING PERFECT SECLUSION, BUT NOT ISOLATED. 


Four reception rooms, billiards room, seven bedrooms, two bathrooms. 


TWO COTTAGES. 
RICH PASTURE AND WOODLAND. 
MINIATURE ESTATE OF 32 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


MERCER «& Co., 


WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS FOR 


IN A NOTEDLY BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT 
SPORTING AMENITIES. 
TILED RESIDENCE 


Central heating, etc. 


SMALL FARMERY. 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly. W.1. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 





(Tel. : Regent 2481.) 











Telegrams: 
TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 


127, 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MOUNT 


Telephone: 
Gros. 2838 
(3 lines). 





Near GOODWOOD—Hacking on Downs 





IN A BEAUTIFULLY 


TIMBERED PARK. 
EST SUSSEX, RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER. 
Twelve family and guests bedrooms, eight bath- 
rooms, fine suite of reception rooms. Central heating ; 
Main water. Electricity. 60 ACRES, 
Hard and grass tennis courts. SQUASH 
Garages; Stables. Cottages; Dower house. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD—MIGHT BE LET 
FURNISHED. 
TURNER LorRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


COURT. 


ROUGH SHOOTING over 900 ACRES 


Additional Shooting generally available. 


HROPSHIRE,—TO BE LET on Lease (500ft. 
up. HUNTING with Ludlow, N. Hereford, Teme 


Valley, etc. GOLF at Ludlow). Three reception rooms, 
billiard room, fourteen bedrooms, three bathrooms, servants’ 


hall, ete. Stabling for Twelve. Garage for Four. Man’s 
Rooms. Parklike pasture, two tennis courts, pretty 
grounds, etc. 40 ACRES 





TURNER LorD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








HANTS, NEAR BASINGSTOKE 





750 ACRES OR 1,200 ACRES 
(400ft. above sea). 

HARMING OLD HOUSE in wooded surround- 

ings. ‘Twelve bedrooms (h. and c.), three bathrooms. 

four reception rooms, billiard room, schoolroom, servants’ 

hall, ete. Centra] heating and electric light, etc. Lodge, 

Cottages. Fine old Grounds; outbuildings, paddocks. 
(Three Farms Let and producing £900 p.a.) 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 

TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


LON 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telegrams: 
‘€ Submit, London.” 


DON 





HAMPDEN HOUSE 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL S 


Dating from the XLVth Century, the Historic 
Mansion stands 700 ft. above sea level in a 
timbered Park. 


LONG GALLERY OR LIBRARY. 
BANQUETING HALL, 
TUDOR ROOM. 
MUNIMENT ROOM. 
BILLIARDS ROOM. 
BOUDOIR. 

DRAWING ROOM. 
LIBRARY. 

DINING ROOM. 





EATS IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Central Heating 


Main Water and Electric Light. 


GARAGE, 
STABLING 
AND 
EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS. 


GARDENER’S HOUSE 
AND 


TWO LODGES. 


FORMAL GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH WIDE LAWNS, CLIPPED YEW HEDGES, WOODLAND WALKS, STATELY TREES, AND WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN 





SHOOTING CAN BE HAD OVER 1,600 ACRES OF THE ESTATE, 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR PARTLY FURNISHED AT A MODERATE RENTAL 


Illustrated Brochure from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HAMNET RAFFETY 


& CO., High Wycombe; and Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.A. 








MAGNIFICENT POSITION OVERLOOKING 
FALMOUTH BAY (Falmouth two miles by ferry). 
Delightful HOUSE (circa 1760), commanding beauti- A beautiful tiimber-f 
ful views across the bay to pine-clad hills. Three 
reception rooms (two with parquet floors), usual restoration. 
domestic offices, five bedrooms, bathroom. King Post Roof. Thre 
Main water ; drainage and electricity. 
GARAGE, 

Very delightful Grounds with terraces and walls of 
Cornish granite, originally costing over £2,000 to 
construct. The foreshore belongs to the property, and 
the gardens reach to the sea edge. To be Sold, or might 
let Furnished for the summer months or longer. 
Yachting, Fishing and Golf in the vicinity. An ideal 
Summer Home for the Sportsman. (15,235.) 


KENT AND SUSSEX 


principal and one 


GARAGE AND USE 


IMMEDIATE 











from Tunbridge Wells and 40 miles from London). 
Wealden character, lately the subject of sympathetic 
Great hall with gallery and magnificent 
e reception rooms, modern 
domestic offices, nine bed and dressing rooms, three 


Companies’ water and electricity. 

FUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
Delightful Gardens fully in keeping with the character 
of the house and easily mi 


Hunting and Golf, 


WHERE THREE SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
MEET (Leadon just over two hours by rail).—An 
interesting example of the modern design of a 
COUNTRY HOUSE, beautifully situated on high 
ground in an unspoilt locality. Large living room 
(eading to loggia), dining room and day nursery, 
five bed and dressing rooms (three with fitted lavatory 
basins), bathroom, sun balcony and music room. 
Central heating. Main water. Garage and well-fitted 
Cottage. A paved terrace leads to the beautiful 
grounds screened by woodland from the North. 


BORDERS (about 10 miles 


ramed HOUSE of typical 


servants’ bathrooms. 


tintained ; hard tennis court, 
SALE DESIRED. AN EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY. 


Hunting with several Packs. (15,230.) 














BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND WINCHESTER 


IN THE LOVELY MEON VALLEY. 





Delightful old Residence on outskirts of a 
charming village. 
FORMERLY A COACHING INN. IT HAS BEEN A PRIVATE HOUSE 
FOR ABOUT 100 YEARS. 


Lounge hall with oak-panelled screen, panelled dining room, drawing room, five 
principal bedrooms, bathroom, good domestic offices. 


Central Heating. Electric Light (mains shortly available). 
GARAGE (with staff rooms over). 
PLEASANT GARDENS, easily run, small swimming pool and well-stocked kitchen 
garden. 
ONLY £2,750 FOR A QUICK SALE 
AN EXCELLENT COTTAGE AND 3-ACRE PADDOCK CAN 
BE PURCHASED. 


Illustrated brochure and further details from the Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 
5, Mount Street, W.1. 


400 FEET UP ON THE CHILTERNS 
LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES BY ROAD, FAST TRAIN SERVICE EIGHT 
WILES AWAY. 


FY 





Delightfully placed Tudor House sympathetically 
modernised. 


THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. TEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
THREE BATHROOMS. CONVENIENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. 


LARGE GARAGE and TITHE BARN. 
Attractive Old-world Grounds with two Tennis Courts. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE 


GOLF IN VICINITY. 





CURTIS & HENSON. (13 353.) 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 





A VERY LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE OF THE XVIith 
CENTURY 





oy 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Containing a wealth of old oak and very fine panelling. Glorious position with 
long drive. Nine bedrooms, four bathrooms, three reception rooms, fine dance and 
music room. 
Vain water. Electric light. Radiators throughout. 
THREE COTTAGES. GARAGES. 
GRANDLY TIMBERED GROUNDS AND PARK, intersected by a stream. 
Hard tennis court. Swimming pool. Home Farm with model buildings. 


FOR SALE WITH 175 ACRES 





SUPERB EXAMPLE OF THE XVth CENTURY IN 
WONDERFUL PRESERVATION 
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50 MINUTES LONDON, G.W.Ry. 
A Period House with very fine galleried hall, original oak panelling and staircase. 
Nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception rooms. 
Main electric light and water. Central heating. 
FOUR COTTAGES. GARAGES. 
Farmery and magnificent old tithe barn. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS, with ornamental water and hard tennis court. 
SET WITHIN ITS OWN ESTATE OF !15 ACRES 
OR £7,000 WITH 20 ACRES 








Owner's Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
3, MOUNT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. RALPH PAY 


Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
Telephones: 


& TAYLOR reevener 1008-35-94 





LESS THAN 10 MILES FROM GUILDFORD 


« 













ae eT es Ps 
THIS FASCINATING OLD HOUSE 

Mainly Queen Anne Period, with older portion. 
FINE POSITION IN QUAINT VILLAGE 
TEN BEDROOMS. rWO BATHROOMS. FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS 
Vain water and electricity. Central heating, GARAGE, COTTAGE, STABLING, 

GARDENS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
6 ACRES. UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE 


Photos from Owner's Agents, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








40 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 





IN A BEAUTIFUL HIGH POSITION. FINE SOUTHERN VIEWS. 
UNDER 50 MINUTES FROM TOWN 
FASCINATING PERIOD HOUSE 


Electric Light. 
Central Heating. Excellent Water Supplu. Stabling. Garage. Four Cottages. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
intersected by a Stream. Hard tennis court, swimming pool. Pastureland, in all about 


Fifteen bedrooms, nurseries, five bathrooms, four reception. 


59 ACRES. TO LET FURNISHED 
FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD 











Full details apply Owner’s Agents, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








UCKS (Chilterns, Near Tring, 1 hour London). 
Picturesque Old-World COTTAGE-RESIDENCE, Ten 
rooms, two bathrooms, two kitchens, constant hot water, 
electric light. Garage, garden, orchard. 3 ACRES. £2,100 
* 4. 149," c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, 


” 





FOR PROPERTIES IN 
WILTS AND BORDERING COUNTIES. situated and modernised HOUSE for Sale. Three 


YTCHLEY (North Warwick Borders).-Magnificently 


reception, twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms ; twelve boxes ; 


APPLY ROBERT THAKE, F.S.1., and 55 ACRES of land. PRICE £8,000.—Sole Agents, 


ESTATE OFFICES (TELEPHONE 2227) SALISBURY. 


HOWKINS & SONS, Surveyors, Rugby 








Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.!I (And at Shrewsbury) 


INVESTMENTS. 














HUNTING WITH THE CATTISTOCK AND 
BLACKMORE VALE. 


DORSET 








WEST SUSSEX 
7 miles from West Sussex Golf Course. 


CHARMING OLD FARMHOUSE 


240FT, UP, SEA VIEWS FROM FIRST FLOOR. 


SUSSEX COAST (4 MILES) 


IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 





_ 





Containing lounge hall, three reception, bath, seven 





A DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
in unspoilt country enjoying lovely views. 
Hall, three reception rooms, twelve bedrooms, 
three baths. 

Electric light. Central heating. 
THREE COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGES. 
FINELY TIMBERED GARDENS 
14 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. REDUCED PRICE. 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








Completely secluded in unspoilt country. 
Hall, two reception, four bedrooms (two more easily 
made), two bathrooms. 
GARAGE and AMPLE BUILDINGS. 


Electric light. Central heating. 


Main water available. Basins in bedrooms. 
60 ACRES ONLY £4,000 
Sole Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount 

Street, W.1. 








bed and two attics. 

Main electric light and power and water. Basins in three 
bedrooms. Central heating. Constant hot water. Polished 
Oak Floors. Beamed and raftered ceilings. 
Double Garage and useful Outbuildings. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN with tennis lawn. 1 ACRE. 
4 MILES FROM CELEBRATED LINKS, 
PRICE £3,100 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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z= JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ===. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
600 FEET UP ON THE QUANTOCKS 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OLD MANOR HOUSES IN SOMERSET 


SIX MILES FROM THE SEA AND TWELVE MILES FROM TAUNTON, 





BUILT OF LOCAL STONE WITH STONE-MULLIONED WINDOWS AND IN PERFECT ORDER 
. ms 





ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


PANELLED LOUNGE HALL WITH 
AUTOMATIC CENTRAL HEATING, 


JACOBEAN MANTEL. 
BILLIARDS ROOM. 
DRAWING ROOM (49ft. by 24ft.). 
PANELLED DINING ROOM AND 
ANOTHER SITTING ROOM. 
THIRTEEN BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS. 

FOUR BATHROOMS. 


GARAGE, STABLES, AND FOUR 
COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS 
ON A SOUTHERLY SLOPE, SOME 
WOODLAND AND FIRST-CLASS 
PASTURE. 





96 ACRES IN ALL. FOR SALE 


Full particulars from the Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (70,912). 





PRIVATELY IN THE MARKET 


ONE OF THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATES IN THE COUNTRY 


ABOUT 5,000 ACRES 


WITH A SUPERB LATE XVIth CENTURY MANSION 
FOUR MILES OF FIRST-CLASS FISHING AND SPLENDID SHOOTING. 


THE ESTATE, WHICH IS ABOUT THREE HOURS FROM LONDON BY RAIL, IS IN IRREPROACHABLE ORDER 
THROUGHOUT AND MOST HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


Particulars will be supplied in confidence to principals only. 





FOR SALE 


HIGH HAMPSHIRE 


45 MILES BY ROAD AND ONLY AN HOUR BY RAIL FROM TOWN, 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


WITH THIRTEEN PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, FOUR BATHROOMS, LARGE SiTTING HALL, BILLIARDS AND FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 


MAIN WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
LODGE AND ELEVEN COTTAGES TWO FARMS PARK AND WOODLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 
700 ACRES 


ABOUT 1,500 ACRES SHOOTING ADJOINING RENTED 
BAGS OF OVER 3,000 PHEASANTS AND 800 BRACE PARTRIDGES HAVE BEEN KILLED. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (60,282). 
i ul) p 5 1 





ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 


FAVOURITE PART OF WEST SUSSEX AND FACING DUE SOUTH. WITHIN FIVE MILES OF THE COAST, AND EASY REACH OF CHICHESTER AND 
ARUNDEL. CONVENIENT FOR HUNTING, GOLF AND SAILING. 


LOVELY OLD SUSSEX 
FARMHOUSE 
WITH BATHROOMS, 


Main Electric Light and Power and Water. 
Central Heating. 


GRAVEL SUBSOIL. 
CHARMING GROUNDS 
CROQUET AND TENNIS LAWNS, 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
EXCELLENT PASTURE IN PADDOCKS 
IN ALL ABOUT 
67% ACRES 


TO BE SOLD AT 
A REASONABLE PRICE 





BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A$ 
TUDOR HOUSE 


IN PERFECT ORDER, SURROUNDED 
BY BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PARK- 
LIKE LAND, APPROACHED BY LONG 
CARRIAGE DRIVE WITH LODGE 
ENTRANCES. 


THIRTEEN BED AND DRESSING, 
FIVE BATH AND FIVE RECEPTION. 


THREE COTTAGES. 


SQUASH RACQUETS COURT x ee 
mun ie 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (3775) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH. Pe, SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. k OX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. Telegrams: 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.L. LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH “ Homefinder” Bournemouth. 





DORKING, SURREY 
ONE-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM STATION WITH GOOD EXPRESS SERVICE TO LONDON. 24 MILES TO LONDON BY ROAD. 
Occupying a perfectly secluled position. 
CLOSE TO SEVERAL GOOD GOLF COURSES. 
THE SUBJECT OF A SPECIAL ARTICLE IN “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
TO BE SOLD 
THIS EXCEPTIONALLY VALUABLE 
SMALL FREEHOLD ESTATE 


with a perfect example of a Jacobean Manor House built in 1611 having a great 
number of historical features of this period. 


TEN PRINCIPAL AND SEVEN STAFF BEDROOMS, FOUR BATHROOMS, 


FIVE RECEPTION ROOMS, GUN ROOM, AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 





Vain electric light, gas and water Central heating. 
TWO PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE LODGES. FOUR COTTAGES. 
GARAGES. STABLING 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


with fine vew hedges, herbaceous borders, well-kept lawns, orchard, lake, productive 
kitchen garden, parkland and woodland. 


Also SECONDARY RESIDENCE, HOME FARM, FARM LANDS, SEVERAL 
GOOD COTTAGES : the whole extending to about 
340 ACRES 


The RESIDENCE, with either 83 ACRES or 26 ACRES would be sold separately 
if desired 





Particulars may be obtained of the Owner’s Agents, Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected the property. 





AN UNIQUE COASTAL PROPERTY. A NOTED LANDMARK FACING THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


BY INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE MRS, M. Z WALKER MUNRO. 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Occupying a very fine position immediately 

facing The Needles, possessing sO0U0ft. of 

frontage to the English Channel, with private 

embankment and promenade with immediate 
access to the Beach. 


THE MAGNIFICENT FREEHOLD 
MARINE RESIDENCE 
“THE WHITE HOUSE,” 
MILFORD-ON-SEA, 


Company's water. 
Main drainage. Electric lighting. 
Central heating throughout. 
TWO LARGE BATHING 
PAVILLONS. 
Two entrance lodges, gardener’s bungalow, 
heated greenhouse. 
WELL LALD-OUT 
PLEASURE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


Designed and erected regardless of cost, 
and in excellent condition throughout 
SIXTEEN BEDROOMS, 

FIVE BATHROOMS, 
HANDSOME SUITE OF RECEPTION 
ROOMS, 

COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


the whole extending to an area of about 
SIX ACRES 
To be SOLD by AUCTLON in Bourne- 


mouth, on February 24th, 1938) (unless 
previously sold privately). 





Further particulars may be obtained of the Solicitois, Messrs. CAPRON & CO., Savile Place, Conduit Street, London, W.1: and of the Joint Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1; and Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


On the Solent facing Cowes Vaygnificent views to the Isle of Wight. With private Foreshore and Beach. 1h hours by express train to Waterloo, 
Good Yacht anchorage within ten minutes’ drive. On the Borders of the New Forest. 

r ‘ | ae 
rO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
rHIS EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


immediately facing the sea, built to 
owner's design in the centre of a private 
estate and approached by a long drive 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


are surrounded with magnificent trees, 
and include lawns and flowering shrubs, 
of about 


TWO ACRES 


Six principal bedrooms (all having access 
to large Baleony overlooking the sea). 
seven siaff bedrooms, five tiled bathrooms, 
four reception rooms, servants’ sifting 
room, kitchen and excellent offices 


in extent, and more land might be leased 
or bought. 


YACHTING. BATHING. FISHING, 
SAILING. TWO GOOD GOLF LINKS. 
HUNTING WITH TWO PACKS. 


GARAGE (for two cars), STORE SHED 
Electric lighting plant 

CAN BE VIEWED ONLY BY 
APPOINTMENT. 


Company's water Central heating 


and constant hot water supply. 





Particulars may | 


e obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the property. 





FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Ken. 1490. Telegrams: ‘‘ Estate, Harrods, London.” 


Xill. 








Placed hish up in the hills amidst country that is unlikely ever to be despoiled, facing South and commanding views of exquisite beauty. 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
Including a fascinating OLD HOUSE, altered and 
modernised by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 
5 reception. Fine billiards or music room 
15 bedrooms 3 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. 
Radiators and fitted basins. 

Secondary Residence or Dower House, Farm Buildings, 
Garage, Studio, and 2 Cottages 
GLORIOUS GARDENS 
(Laid out by Miss JEKYLL), with wonderful old clipped 
vew hedges, lawns for tennis, croquet and bowls, 
kitchen garden; orchards; and undulating pasture 
and woodlands, 

IN ALL ABOUT 108 ACRES 
GOOD SPORTING DISTRICT, PROVIDING 
{UNTING, SHOOTING AND GOLF. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


luspected and highly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





c.2. 








WEST SUSSEX 


Midway between Goodwood and Chichester 
THIS FASCINATING GEORGIAN 
TYPE OF RESIDENCE 
Was recently reconstructed and is now in faultless 
order throughout. 


Inner and entrance halls. 5-6 reception. 
12 bed and dressing: Maids’ rooms. 
8 bathrooms. Mode! offices. 


Servants’ hall. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. Cos electric 
light, gas and water. Modern drainage. Telephone. 
First-rate stabling. Garage accommodation. 
Squash racquet court. Grass and hard tennis courts. 
MAGNIFICENT PLEASURE GROUNDS 
Inexpensive in upkeep, numerous yew hedges, rose 
garden, walled kitchen garden, orchard and parklike 
pastureland, 
IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES RS ati 
GOLF, HUNTING, SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE DISTRICT. 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TERMS 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





c.4, 


POSSIBLY THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OF THE LESSER COUNTRY HOUSES IN WEST SUSSEX. 








UNRIVALLED POSITION SOUTH OF DORKING 


Magnificent views extending to Boxhill, within easy access of Leith Hill, Abinger Common, Friday Street and other glorious beauty spots. 


HANDSOME CUBITT-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Approached by drive, in secluded and well-timbered 
pleasure gardens. 


Lounge and inner halls. 4 reception. 
14 bed and dressing. 4 bathrooms. 
Modern drainage. Co.'s electric light, 
gas and water. Central heating. 


GARAGE, — STABLING, COTTAGES, 
GARDENS OF GREAT CHARM 


Walled kitchen garden, many choice specimen trees, 
rose garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
GOLF HUNTING 
FOR SALE Sms 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 





Cas 








CHOICEST PART OF THE SUSSEX COAST 


Beautiful situation on high ground, and adjoining well-known Golf Links. 


LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Hall. 3 reception, 
Billiards room, Winter garden. 
Cloakroom. 13 bedrooms. 
5 bathrooms. Servants’ Hall, 
and usual domestic offices. 
EKlectric light. Gas, Central heating. 
Constant hot water. Modern Drainage. Co's Water. 
GARAGE, STABLING, 


CHAUFFEUR’S QUARTERS. 
PAIR OF MODEL COTTAGES. 
MATURED GROUNDS 
IN ALL ABOUT 12% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT MODERATE 
FIGURE ‘ 


Kecommended by Owner’s Agents, HARRODS, LTD,, 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1 





c.14 








FAVOURITE ESHER AND OXSHOTT DISTRICT 


; . THIS FASCINATING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
OF MELLOW RED BRICK, EQUIPPED WITH EVERY PRESENT-DAY CONVENIENCE, WITH TASTEFUL DECORATIONS OF CHARACTER, 


Inner and lounge halls. 3 reception. 
Full-sized billiard room. Sun loggia. 
15 bed and dressing. 8 bathrooms. 
Complete offices. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. COTTAGES. 


FIRST-RATE STABLING AND GARAGE 
ACCOMMODATION, 
Electric light, yas, central heating, constant 
hot water. cos water, modern drainage. 
GRANDLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
Large lake with island ; hard tennis court, herbaceous 
borders, wide grass walks, well-stocked kitchen garden, 
paddocks, ete. 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ON 
REASONABLE TERMS 


Joint Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and HARRODS. LTD., 62 


64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 





c.14 











BRANCH OFFICES: WEST BYFLEET (Tel. 149), and HASLEMERE (Tel. 607), SURREY 
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F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY | 45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8 Telephone: OXTED 240 Telephone: REIGATE 2938 











ENJOYING PERFECT SECLUSION SURREY—KENT BORDERS PERFECTLY APPOINTED COUNTRY 
Immune from all traffic annoyances Delightfully situated in unspoilt country. RESIDENCE in UNIQUE SITUATION 


Formerly the Dower House to a famous Surrey Estate. 





Kent and Sussex Borders, about 7 miles from 


Tunbridge Wells oT RESQUE XVTH CENTURY FARM In excellent order throughout and affording all 








restored and modernised, and containing Te One modern conveniences. 

PICTURESQUE OLD FARMHOUSE with some _~ r oak timbers. 2 large Reception Rooms, EIGA .—Unassailable quiet position surrounded 
Rath many ¢ Rema e any: ane Tapes ned ote Gates 6-7 Bedrooms, tiled Bathroom : good offices. by be Li Ss countryside ; 22 miles London ; few 
ae, + eee —e ” wane meen. Vain Electricity and Water. DOUBLE GARAGE, ETC minutes shops and electric trains. Impressive old RESI- 
Central heating Electrie Light. pao teye - x oe I ENS. wheal bat! “ i y id , DENCE, away from traftic. 8 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 
Delightful Gard th Stres Cottage and Outbuild CEARRING SARDEDS, ove “pt : ae ts. _ 3 Reception Rooms, Lounge Hall. Complete domestic offices. 
san” PATE BOO. SORE SOE an meadowland ; in all about 5 ACR All main services, Central Heating. Heated Garage. New 
ings. 6 ACRES. FARM adjoining available if required. FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICE Greenhouse. Old matured, well-timbered Garden ; tennis 

PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 £2,950 FREEHOLD lawn. 1 ACRE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by the Owner's Agents, F. D. Particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD Strongly recommended by the Owner's Ager F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & C0O., SEVENOAKS. and CO., Station Road East, OXTED, SURREY (Tel.: 240) ; IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., REIGATE “Tel. 2938); 

(Tel... 11478); and at Oxted and Reigate. and at Sevenoaks and Reigate. and at Sevenoaks and Oxted. 








rome: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK __,,...... 


Regent 0911 (3 lines) 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. Regent 0911 (3 lines) 


ALSO AT RIGRY. OXFORD. RIRMINGHAM. *& CHTPPTNG NORTON. 
DORSET SHROPSHIRE DEVONSHIRE 


n a fine centre for hunting. ‘ood golf at Shaftesbury. na splendid hunting district . fishing definitely can be rented. ‘onvenient for Taunton and Exeter. 
/ tre for hunt Good golf at Shaftest I plendid hunting district h i] tel b ted ( t 7 t 1 Exet 














: ‘ sual : % , FREEHOLD GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

£2,250 PRICE £5,000, FREEHOLD, WITH 42 ACRES oe “¥ a cen eee F say sagen a 

“ nie —— ohaiaietindaia — — FOR SALE 1¢@ property has been modernised and is in practically 

STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE THIS CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE perfect order. Lounge hall and three sitting rooms, billiards 

In splendid order, over 300ft. above sea level; southern Dating from the XVIIth century, but enlarged at a later room, ten bedrooms (five with lavatory basins), four bath- 

aspect, period ; 500ft. up, magnificent panoramic views; away rooms, modernised domestic offices, including servants’ hall. 

Three sitting rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom, from all main road traftic and approached from a lane on Electric light, central heating, excellent drainage, splendid 

Vu ater, Electricit ~ailabl which there is no through traffic. Central hall, three water supply. GARAGE for four cars, and other buildings. 

ain water, stectrictly avauaole sitting rooms, ten bedrooms, two bathrooms. COTTAGE (with bath). Grounds and land, which are 

GARAGE AND STABLING, LARGE BARN, COTTAGE, Water by gravitation. Electrie light: central heating. beautifully timbered, include en-tout-cas tennis court, 

Chi ng Old Gard and Grounds of LOVELY OLD SHADY GARDENS. walled kitchen garden, rose pergolas, pasture, ete. Total 

ae eo Stabling and garage ; excellent farmbuildings ; rich pasture area about TEN ACRES (more land obtainable). 

ABOUT AN ACRE (always lettable if not required). PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,500 (OR NEAR OFFER). 

Owner's Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St Inspected by Owner's Agents, JAMES STYLES and Agents, Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James's Place, 8.W.1. (LR. 17,453.) WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 12,184.) James's Place, London, S.W.1.  (L.R. 16,274.) 











BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


H ENRY SPENCER & SONS SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 


(Established 1839) o ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS & LAND AGENTS, i ae ae GLOUCESTER. 


RETFORD, WORKSOP and MANSFIELD LOS. (In the Ledbury Hunt). To be Let Unfurnished, 


or Sold, Charming Half-timbered ELIZABETE 
RESIDENCE, enjoying secluded position in be: wee perenne 


THE WHEATLEY FIELDS ESTATE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE el, miles from Ledbury and 9 miles from Malvern. 





hall, four reception, ten bed and dressing, bath, two 
attics. Cottage; stabling: garage. ‘lightfi old-work 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. GROVE HUNT DISTRICT. | Gendens and mast Grcnet—io ot hoe THEEM ACRaS 


Company’s water, own electric light, independent boiler. 
South-West aspect. Sandy soil. 


, 548 ACRES RENT £200 P.A. 
If desired, the whole estate of about 185 ACRES, including 
RESIDENCE capital Farm with good Farmhouse, Buildings, Pasture and 
of Arable Land, Woodland, and two further Cottages, would 
MEDIUM SIZE RENTAL be sold. PRICE £7,500 
in = £488 Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
FINE, HEALTHY (not including Gloucester. (B. 23.) 
POSITION. Woodlands and oes —— ‘ a _ 
Residence). LOS. (about 24 miles from Tewkesbury, within short 


distance of Ashchurch Junction Station). Attractive 


rWO EXCELLENT Small Cotswold RESIDENCE, in quiet situation, in good 





FARMS UNSPOILED order. Two sitting, three beds, bath, usual offices. Com- 
F ceaeetra mice pany’s water, septic tank drainage. Gara Attractive 
| aver AND AGRICULTURAL Garden—about half-an-acre. Vacant possession. 
MARKET GARDEN yg PRICE £725 
'T GARDE near to good Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
DISTRICT Towns. Gloucester. (EK. 119.) 








ARNINGLID, SUSSEX.—Pleasantly situated 
MODERN COTTAGE: lounge (convertible two), 
three bedrooms, bath. Garage; garden. Main water, elec- 


MINERAL AND SPORTING RIGHTS INCLUDED. 











tricity ; modern drainage. Five m._ station; good 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION service London; close *bus route. FREEHOLD £1,050, 
(Unless previously disposed of by Private Treaty). ee aan as ii a oO ley NTRY LIFE Offices, 20, 

At their SALEROOMS, 20, THE SQUARE, RETFORD, on SATURDAY, JANUARY 157TH, 1938, at 3.15 p.m. meneeete em Beaker nceie snes 
: oe 1, ee ITCHIN, HERTS.—FREEHOLD WEEKLIES 
Further particulars with Plans from : for Sale, in blocks of £920 upwards to suit purchasers. 
Messrs. Messrs. , Or from Well-built and Let to selected tenants under monthly agree- 
TAYLOR & CAPES, | BEEVOR & WEETMAN THE AUCTIONEERS ments.—HEWLAND, Green Lane Studio, Chesham Bois, Bucks. 

Solicitors, Chartered Land Agents, 20, THE SQUARE, 
23, PRIORY PLACE, 43, BRIDGEGATE, RETFORD. OLKESTONE.—HOUSE AGENTS. 





DONCASTER. RETFORD. | Telephone: Retford 49. (Oldest established) SHERWOODS (Phone 2255.) 
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Telephone COl I INS & CO] LINS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 
Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines) GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Under one hour of the WEST END and CITY (direct trains). 
Between London and the South Coast: on a Hill. 
COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


Mostly on Two Floors. Replete with every labour-saving device. 
Facing South. 
Twelve bed and dressing rooms (fitted lavatory basins). 
Five modern bathrooms, lounge hall, three reception rooms. 
Winter Garden, Parquet Floors. ‘Tastefully decorated. 
PERFECT ORDER. 
Main water, gas and electric light. Central and domestic heating. 
Model Offices. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
ENTRANCE LODGE. TWO COTTAGES. EXCELLENT GARAGE. 
Also ROYAL COVERED TENNIS COURT 
adaptable for conversion into 
SQUASH COURT and SWIMMING BATH (water available). 
> in all about 








Two grass tennis courts, woodlands, two lakes, parklands 
65 ACRES 
A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
ithe ‘ feds nia Write Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, Lonccn 
asia Sd W.1. (Folie 21,832.) 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


20 miles London. Trains to London Bridge, Victoria, ete. 








CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
PLANNED FOR ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 


Parquet Floors. South Aspect, 


OAK PANELLED HALL, FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, TEN BEDROOMS, 
THREE BATHROOMS. 


Company's Services. 
IN PERFECT ORDER. 

GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 
HARD TENNIS COURT. STABLING., GARAGE. 
THREE MODERN COTTAGES. 

FOR SALE WITH 27 ACRES OR LESS 





Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. (Folio 17,503.) 








COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. in—9,-~ jas & co. 26, Dover Street, W.|I. 


Central 9344 (4 lines). AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


ONCE AN IMPORTANT BORDER CASTLE 


DOMINATING A WELSH MARKET TOWN 
NOW A COMFORTABLE HOME 


WITH OAK-PANELLED ROOMS 
AND PLASTER WORK. 








Regent 5681 (6 lines). 





Hall, three reception, twelve bedrooms 
Seven bath rooms. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


Company's electricity, gas, water and main 
drainage. 

Simple Grounds of Five Acres with walled 
Kitchen Gardens. 

1% MILES (One Bank) FISHING 

IN RIVER WYE 

LONG LEASE AT LOW RENT FOR 

SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE WIETil 

OPTION TO PURCHASE FREEHOLD. 
Details from 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
as above. 











LA, eas Se Se COUNTRY PROPERTIES DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
PROPERTIES WANTED Ce a ee 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITHOUT CHARGE LY 





DVERTISER WISHES TO ACQUIRE, prefer- 
ably on the Arrow, Lugg, or Monnow, RESIDENTIAL . 
Would take F. im MERCER & co. 


ESTATE with Fishing Rights (both banks). 

over Farms, etc., up to 250 Acres.—**A.135,” c/o COUNTRY 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 

(Tel.: Regent 2481), who 





LIFE Otlices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, 





HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 














RGENTLY WANTED for a great mene serious SPECIALISE IN THE SALE OF Business Established over 100 years. 
purchasers, COUNTRY KESIDENCES OF CHARAUC- . 
TER, with from three to twelve bedrooms and secluded COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 
prenate in any < ~ Soh Soreee Counties but not in EWBURY & DISTRICT.—STATE AGENTS. 
uilt-up areas. yill owners who wish to obtain a fair price . _ tee , Arts ene 
without undue trouble write to GRIBBLE BooTu & SHEPHERD, AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR pig: ueeaaha WATSON & es 
UB TAB, foo. Ble. ° 





at Basingstoke or Yeovil, who will respect their contidence. THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 
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BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY TOTTENHAM 5. GRAFTONST. 
aan UC COURT RD., W.! M A r a E MAYFAIR, W.I 

(EUSTON 7000) & cn. LTD. (REGENT 4685-6) 


JUST IN THE MARKET 


HAMPSHIRE, SETWEEN ALTON AND 
WINCHESTER 
FINE GEORGIAN WITH ADAMS 


FEATU RES.—Lounge hall, four reception, twelve 
bedrooms (fitted basins), three baths. Central heating. 
Main services. Garage (four cars). Stabling. Three 
Cottages. Lovely old gardens. Grounds and park-like 
paddocks. 

30 ACRES FREEHOLD 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. (Tel. : Kens, 0855.) 





AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE BARGAIN 


NEAR MARLBOROUGH 
900 ACRES ONLY £10,500 
OUND MIXED LANDS with superior RESI- 


DENCE,approached by drive and placed in attractive 
garden. E lectric light installed. Good buildings and 
stock yards. Four cottages. Excellent shooting and 


first-rate hunting and favourite residential locality. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. (Tel.: Kens. 0855.) 


WEST SUSSEX 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTATE. 200 ACRES GRASS 


PICTURESQUE UNSPOILED DISTRICT. 


Charming RE ENCE with all modern require- 





ments, approached by charming avenue drive. Four fine 
reception, ten bed, two bathrooms. Electric light. 
Picturesque gardens. Park with lake. Model farm- 


buildings and cottages. Excellent Shooting. Specially 
recommended. FREEHOLD ONLY £8,000. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton 


S.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 


SOUND FARM INVESTMENT 
BUCKS—OXON BORDERS 
OVER 4%, CLEAR 
ACRES, richest grass ; near important market. 
Superior HOUSE, excellent buildings, three 
Electricity. Let on Lease to old-standing 
All Tithe free. Accept £6,750.  Tho- 
and strongly recommended. 
184, Brompton Road, 


Road, 





27 


Cottages. 
Tenants at £320. 
roughly sound investment 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
S.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 











OWNHAM MARKET, NORFOLK — two 
miles of golf course).—An attractive COUNTRY 
HOUSE to be Let, occupying a secluded position approached 
by a drive about 60 yards in length, and contains: Hall, three 





reception rooms, five bed and dressing rooms. Modern 
drainage ; garage; gardens and paddock.—Apply, PERCY 
JACKSON, Downham Market. 

DORSET COAST 

£3,150 FREEHOLD 


a a 
cm 





MODERN RESIDENCE 


Three reception, five bed (h. and ¢. basins), two bath, 
excellent domestic offices, verandah. Large garage. 
Central heating. All services. Good garden. 


ADJOINING LINKS. FINE VIEWS. 











Apply RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Parkstone. (Tcl. 7s.) 
HUNTING, SHOOTING AND FISHING. 
SALE.—MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE, 


FOR 


about ten miles east of Winchester, standing in its own 
200 Acres of Woods and Arable Land. HOUSE contains 
twelve bedrooms, four reception rooms, two bathrooms and 
usual offices, Central heating throughout ; main electricity : 
garages, stable, ete. Well off main road and st: inding about 
400ft. high. This would make ideal small pheasant shoot 
as more ground can be bought or rented. Present shooting 
acreage about 800 acres. Hunting with the H.H. Fishing can 
usually be rented in the Meon or Itchen, within few miles. 
Reasonable tigure will be accepted." A. 150,” c/o COUNTRY 





LIFE Oftices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London 
W.0.2. 
IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
QUORN, BELVOIR AND COTTESMORE 
HUNTS 


Four miles south of Melton Mowbray. 


A DELIGHTFUL SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE 
“WHISSENTHORPE,” WHISSENDINE 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, TWELVE BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, Ete. 

GROOMS’ COTTAGE AND LODGE. 


Excellent range of fifteen Loose Boxes; Garaging. 
Delightful Grounds, and sound Pastureland, the whole being 
well timbered ; Plantations, and Avenue Drive. 


ABOUT 64 ACRES IN ALL 


Full particulars appointments to view of the 
Agents, Newhall Street, 
Birmingham 3. 


and 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 7, 
(Colmore 4050.) 


Sole 








The 





TENNIS AND CROQUET 


ESSEX HEIGHTS 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 


FAST 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


ATTRACTIVE PRE-WAR RESIDENCE, 


Central heating and all main services. 


POSITLON ABOUT 
TRAINS TO ‘LIV ERPOOL 





in excellent order and ready for immediate occupation. 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. 


LAWNS, 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 


IN ALL ABOUT 13% ACRES 


Recommended by the 


Agents, 


SOFT 


. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
STREET, 30 MINUTES’ 


HIGH RESIDENTIAL 
JOURNEY 





Seven bed and 

dressing rooms, bathroom, lounge hall, drawing and dining rooms, billiards or dance room, complete domestic offices 

Parquet floors. 

DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 

ROSE GARDEN AND PICTURESQUE WOODLAND. 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 


MAPLE & CO., LTD., as above. 





Re the 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION on Tuesday, 


Lady Gertrude Crawford, Deed. 


February Ist, 1938, 


at 3 o'clock (unless previously sold by Private Treaty). 





OXHILL,” BOLDRE, ‘x. LYMINGTON, 
HANTS. An unique position on the edge of the 
New Forest. Four reception, ten bed and three bathrooms. 


Electric light, 
Garage. 


two pz 
VACA 

Solic 
Road, 


66/67, 


zood water supply and drainage. 
Cottage Farm Buildings. Attractive 
addocks and woodland, about 15} ACRES. 
NT POSSESSION 

itors, Messrs. PHILLIPS & CHEESMAN, 23, 
Hastings. Auctioneers, Messrs. HEWITT 
High Street, Lymington, Hants. 


Stabling ; 
Garden ; 


WITH 


Havelock 
& CO., 





EAR ROMSEY, HAN 
Delightful 


LET, 
WALLI 


AST DEAN Sali 
Charming Old FARMHOUSE, 


out. 
App 


TUDOR 
£65 per annum. 
and Romsey. 


bt ARMHOUSE, 
Unfurnished. 
Ss, Salisbury 


(between Salisbury and 


Electric light. Unfurnished, 


TS (near Wilts Borders). 
renovated. 
Apply WooLLey and 


Romsey). 
reconditioned through- 
£100 p.a. (or Furnished). 
ly WooLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury and Romsey. 





EXOENONNOS ES ONC CIO MOONS a 


* Education : 


‘asannmnnannmmmaaaauaas 
CADET SCHOOL SHIP 
H.M.S. “CONWAY” 


(Moored in the River Mersey, off Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire.) 

SCHOOL RECOGNISED 

EDUCATION, 


A PUBLIC BY 

THE BOARD OF 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE 
RoyYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR 
FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINES, 


Etc. TRAINING FOR CIVIL AVIATION. 
On Entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets 
R.N.R. The course is designed primarily 


to fit boys for ultimate command in the 
Merchant Navy and two years in the 
** Conway 
Trade as one year’s sea service. A National 
Pension Scheme for the officer personnel of the 
Merchant Navy has been established. 

There is a special Direct Entry to the 
Royal Navy, by examination based on the 


curriculum of the “ Conway” and with 
limited competition. Cadets can obtain the 
Air Ministry’s Private Pilot’s “A” Licence 


and be instructed in Ground Engineers’ duties. 
Special attention is given to physical training 
and fitness. 


AGE OF ADMISSION : 13 to 17 inclusive. 


FEES: £40 per term, including cost of 
uniform. 
PROSPECTUS: from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. “ Con- 


way,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

OrFFicEs: Tower Building, Water Street, 
Liverpool, 3. Secretary, Mr. ALFRED WILSON. 
eee Ee 





” is accepted by the Board of 


SEWAGE 
PURIFICATION, 


at Country Houses, etc 
not connected to a sewer. 


TUKE « BELL, Lea. 


1, Lincoln’s Inn _ Fields, 
London, W.C. 











AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT 
CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate 

Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion. Portions 
of one inch are charged as follows :— 
Quarter-inch (about 3 _ lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 
8/4 and so on. 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 132/I0. 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, “ Country Life,” Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

















WHY RUN ANY RISK FROM DEFECTIVE SANITATION? 


APPLY TO THE ECONOMIC COMPANY LTD., 147, MARYLEBONE RD., N.W.I 


for particulars of their guaranteed patent system of drainage restoration carried out by experts. 


"Phone : 


Padd. 2273. 


Est. 38 years. 
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Jan. 


COUNTRY 


LIFE 


XVil. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS ; 

GARDEN AND FARM ; 
THE “STANLEY ” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 


All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


GEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 
-No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 


able.-—W!LLIAM BEATTIE, &, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vie. 3120.) 
ONEGAL HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 


hand-knit stockings and 
Tweed patterns on request. 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 


selected ; 
wader socks. 
MANAGER, Lissadell, 
FENCING. All 
Tennis Court 
in Catalogue 495. 
PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 
Wake: and DRY STABLING.— Boulton 
and Paul Loose Boxes are designed to 
prevent draughts and remain free from damp. 
Write for Catalogue 571.— BOULTON & PAUL, 


types of Fencing and 
Surrounds are described 
Write BovULTON and 








LrTp., Norwich. 

MENIATURE exquisitely painted on 
ivory eel any photograph, ONE 

GUINEA, artist holding Royal Academy 


family record ; APPROVAL. = Old family 
miniatures pe rfec tly restored or reproduced. 

—VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, London, 
S.W.19. (Tel. : Wimbledon 5459.) 


URS.—Avoid tortured to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles. Vrite to 
Major VAN DER BYL, *Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 
WE specialise in Bootwipers and Scrapers 
Hopper 


those 


bird-feeding tables, humane 
traps, long nets, etc. — Messrs. * SPADE 
SCRAPERS,”’ Wappenham, Towcester. 


OYAL BARUM WARE.—Vases, Candle- 

sticks and usual articles for Bazaars, etc. 

Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. Terms and 

illustrations sent on receipt of 6d.— BRANNAM, 
Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, Barnstaple. 


BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


J. AVERY & CO 
81, Ge. Portland St., W 











Langham 
2433 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued.) 


YOUR OWN SODA WATER on a 
Junior at ld.adozen. Price 
225, Acton Lane, London, 


AKE 

Flugel * 

£9 9s.—FLUGEL, 
WA. 

re-covered just like 

brocade, I1Is., 

Patterns on 


EVENING SHOES 
new satin, crepe or 


with your material, 7s. 6d. 


application.—GALLOPs, 108, Knightsbridge, 
S.W. (Est. 1906.) 

RONZE and Lead) Memorial ‘Tablets. 

Heraldic Enametled Bronze Work, 


Topographical Indicators, ete.—H. B. SALE, 


LtTp., Birmingham. 
DCG FOOD 
Wor 1D _ AL BISCUIT BROKEN, 
GRE: ECONOMY DOG FOOD. 
Real ly very nutritious; 20- ewt., 
carriage paid — station. ARGYLE MiLbs 


Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


DOG MEDICINES 
OR HYSTERIA, anew and definite cure ; 


gives instant relief; price 3.6 bottle. 
WILLIAMS, 24, The Mead, Wailington, Surrey. 


GUNS 
UNS. Cash or gradual payments. 
Direct) from actual makers: fully 
guaranteed: send for free list.—THOMAS 


Witp GuN Works, Birmingham. 


SHOOTING 


BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 

Coaching ; every flight imitated ; skeet ; 
automatic traps. Open any time. Pro- 
epectus.—ARTHUR. ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres). Radlett Road, 


LAY 


Boreham Wood. (’Phone: Elstree 1180.) 
ANTIQUES 





HELSEA C HINA. Give Mr. Hurlbutt's 
beautiful monograph to any lover of old 
porcelain. It will give real pleasure. £2 2s. 
post free from LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
175, Brownlow Hil!, Liverpool. 


WATER DIVINING 


UCCESSFUL DOWSER 

Payment on results only, but expenses 

defrayed. Fees moderate. G. A. HARDY, 
Hadham Cross, Much Uadham, Herts. 


offers services. 





Prices and designs from the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co.,Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey 
ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and = sheep 
hurdles. NCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros, (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms : 40-42. Oxford st... W. 


USTIC HOUSES, Arches, Fencing, 
Pergolas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, Rustic 
Wood; re-thateching and repairs.—INMAN 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, Man- 
chester. 





RIDING WEAR 


REECHES, BOOTS, JACKE TS, 

erseys, Shirts, Whips, Ladies’, Men’s 

and Children’s. Send for Hlustrated Price 

List. ALKIT, Riding Specialists, Cambridge 
Cireus, W.C.2. 


TAILORING 


END us your old favourite suit and we 

will copy it exactly in one of our John 

Peel tweeds. Prices from £4 17s. 6d Suit : 

£2 17s. 6d. Jacket. Patterns and particulars 

from REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 

UMBERLAND TWEED SKIRTS tailored 

to your own measures by Redmaynes, 

in one of their new tweeds. Prices from 21s. 

Patterns and particulars without obligation. 
REDMAYNES, &, Wigton, Cumberland. 


DRESSMAKING 
HY bring dresses from Paris, and pay 
duty, when a great Paris Dressmaker 


and promises du chic from 
ladies’ own materials ?—-MADAME GERMAINE 
PIM, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove. ('Phone: 
4228.) Write for prospectus. 


HORSES FOR SALE, ETC. 


A®&S ESS LIL.. Bay Thoroughbred Mare, 

16.14 hands high. 9 yrs. : good hunter, 
good mouth and manners, winner of point- 
to-points and a most consistent mare in every 
respect; has been ridden by a lady, Price £225, 
Also, DOUBLE HORSE BOX, licensed, Ford 
engine, side and rear loading, and as good as 
new, Price £200.—Apply Ro S LAMMING, 
Wawne Lodge Sutton-on-Hull, East Yorks. 


lives in England, 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ISPERSING choice collection EARLY 

BRITISH COLONIALS, picked copies, 

at one-third ¢ are Superb selections on 

approval.—* K,”” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
s.W.18. 


TAMP SELECTIONS ON APPROVAL to 
responsible applicants. Suit all collec- 


tors. Great Britain and Colonies priced 
from one-quarter catalogue. Also Colonial 
and Foreign recent issues.—SANDERS, 85, 
Grandison Koad, London, 8.W.11. 


STAMPS sent on approval, 40-50,000 


FINE 


varieties. Rare, medium, common. 
Colonials 4-4, foreign {| cat.--MorRIs, 6, 
Derek Avenue, Hove 3. 
TWEEDS 


7 DELIGHTFUL PATTERNS of Red- 
mayne'’s Cumberland Tweeds for Ladies’ 
Prices from 7s. 6d. yard, 


wear sent post free. 
Wigton, Cum- 


54in. wide.—REDMAYNES, &, 
berland. 


JOHN PEEL CUMBERLAND TWEEDsS, 
woven from 


pure virgin wool. Ideal 
for sports and country wear. Price 10s. 6d. 
vard, 56 in. wide. Patterns post free. 
REDMAYNES. 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
TIMBER 
ANTED FOR CASH. Good parcels 


of standing timber, or treehold wood- 
land. -B. A. Brown, Canal Wharf, Leighton 
Buzzard. 


JEWELLERY 








JEWELS 
PURCHASED 


FOR CASH 


VALUATIONS 
FOR 
PROBATE 
INSURANCE 


CARTIER trp 


5 NEW BOND STREET. W.1. 




















possible 





Foolscap 4to. 


BY BLANCHE 


wpya COULTERE 
eames BUSH POPPY 
GRACES 


RO” 
gE ¢ oro 
(PAPA 


HENREY 





128 pages. 


to conceive. 


60 illustrations. 





7s. 6d. net ; 


flowers and flowering shrubs. 
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FLOWER PORTRAITS 


by post 8s. 


The pattern of flowers has inspired artists from the earliest times, 
because their organic growth has given us the most beautiful shapes 
Miss Henrey has for long specialised in their 
portraiture and now for the first time gives us a book of sixty beautiful 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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BACK WITH THE BEATERS 


DO not know that I ever remember a really good day after a 

thoroughly wet and stormy night and the kind of morning when 

you wonder if they will shoot or call it off. As a rule, one gets 

about half the bag to be expected if the day had been fine; and 

at this time of year once the glass goes below 29.7ins. and begins 
to go down it is a bad look-out for the guns. 

Actually, I think that animals have a response to coming weather 
conditions which out-ranges the barometer by some twelve hours. 
It is a bad sign in autumn or winter when you see many rabbits feeding 
over-night, and I am inclined to believe that those furious barking and 
destructive expeditions which rabbits inflict on our gardens are not 
due to shortage of food, but to some instinct to eat a lot because bad 
weather is on the way. I believe it is an old idea that it forecasts 
‘*“ hard weather’”’ when rabbits bark trees, but it seems to be just bad 
weather irrespective of frost; and they appear to sense this ahead of any 
warning the barometer or the hygroscope can give if used separately, 
though there seems to be a connection between the two which may give 
a clue to this uncanny instinct in animals. It is probably some difference 
in the “ bite’ of the grass and greenstuff which they eat which indicates 
impending rain. It seems difficult to imagine a delicacy of sensitiveness 
which, when all the earth and grass is wet with past rain, can yet deter- 
mine an increase in atmospheric moisture; yet something like this 
must be the explanation. 

The reason why our bags are so poor in wet weather is that the 
pheasant alway ; prefers running to flying ; and if it is wet, and the night 
has been stormy and disturbed, birds simply will not rise. If you 
are back with the beaters, you will see the long time that it takes a bird 
to decide whether to fly for it or give up the cherished idea of squatting 
and running back. If you are out adjoining a shoot, you will be aston- 
ished at the number of birds you see legging it to quieter regions once 
the stops have begun a little tapping. 

In heavy rain a bird is handicapped in flight, and it is probably 
also like driving in rain without a wind screen. Probably they have 
no idea of the danger of flight so far as guns are concerned, but they 
won’t fly because they cannot see. 

A sudden change of weather from rain to fine will improve matters, 
but even so birds are reluctant to leave covert. Under the still dripping 
trees they do not know that it is fine outside. 

Another factor which I think we should take into account on 
wet days is the distance sound travels. Many hill countries are natural 
sounding boards, and on a still, moist day one can hear sounds at an 
enormous distance. The logic of the bright young lady who said 
‘You can talk as much as you like at a shoot as, ,anyhow, they are all 
going to let off a lot of guns in a minute or so!” may be difficult to 
controvert, but actually the more quietly a shoot is handled the better 
the prospects. 

Nothing will ever keep beaters, however well trained, quite quiet—a 
rabbit always rouses vocal enthusiasm: but, believe it or not, most 
beaters consider a running rabbit more difficult to hit than a flying 
pheasant—and better sport. It is, perhaps, the index of their limited 





experience, but it is perfectly true that when a gun refrains from taking 
a rabbit—probably because he is uncertain where the beaters are—it 
is often thought that he deferred because it was more difficult than 
shooting birds. Also, the beaters usually get the rabbits, and there is 
a natural enthusiasm for them ! 

A scratch lot of beateis, not familiar with routine, involve a good 
deal of sergeant-major work on the part of the keeper on a small shoot, 
where he has no assistant-keepers as junior N.C.O.’s to help. Noise 
is inevitable, but it is almost as disastrous as the folly of beaters. Birds 
begin to move away long before one would suspect it, and stops do 
not always begin their appointed work till they hear the keeper within 
earshot. This may be a mile or a beat or two away, but, anyway, the 
stops get ample warning. 

A bird on the run may have an eventual destination, but its main 
idea is to cross behind you and out of sight. It is almost uncanny 
the way birds wil! stream across the slightest piece of dead ground, 
but their argument is sound. If they can’t see you, you can’t see them. 

In a raging gale, when the wind is so high that it hardly can rain, 
I have had good sport, for the roar of the gale drowns the approach of 
the beaters, and there is an element of surprise which sends the birds 
rocketing into the wind, where I have seen them almost at a standstill 
once they got into the full force of the gale above tree-tops. In the 
same way, shooting over several inches of snow, birds are terribly con- 
spicuous to the beaters and rise well; but if snow is still falling, they 
will do anything to avoid flight. 

It is difficult to put oneself in the place of the pheasant, but it is 
a very practical thing todo. When cutting out flushing points or dealing 
with any covert problem, it is always worth while putting one’s head 
down to six inches above ground level, and looking at things from, if 
not a pheasant’s view-point, at least his eye level. Then, if you have 
a clear and attractive space for rising and a view of a destination—a 
haven in the not too far distance—you can rely on it obtaining pheasant 
approval. If, however, you merely cut down to human eye level, 
birds may scorn and neglect your efforts. 

I do not think there is much to be done on a bad, wet, windy day 
except hope for half a bag and make the best of things. Beating is a 
pretty tough business in decent weather, and it is really hard on a bad 
day. One often hears growls about how long beaters take to get round, 
but it is very seldom that either an owner or a syndicate boss puts in a 
full day back on the extreme flank of the beaters. 

It is heresy to suggest a weakening of the line or a loss of oppor- 
tunity, but I think many shoots would be better managed and better 
understood if each gun had in turn a full day as a beater. You do not 
get the best shooting, but you get the best variety, and you see so much 
more. Also, you keep moving; but, to understand the job, you do 
not want to be on a nice even ride, but to have to push through, like 
the beaters. Afterwards, as you wait at No. 4 stand, you can realise 
why the time is so long and the approach so slow ;_ but if you never beat 
on your own shoot you will never, never know enough about it to get 
either the best yield or the maximum of pleasure. H. B. iy 





SOLUTION to No, 413 


The clues for thia appeared in December 25th issue. 
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ACROSS. DOWN. 
1. This sign is the crest of the 2. River emblematic of sorrow 
Stanleys (three words, 3. It is not flying its flag 
5, 3, 5) 4. They flower regularly before 
10. Might describe the Green the New Year 
Man, perhaps 5. Fortune-tellers do well to 
The M: ‘5 of Halifax avoid filling them in 
it. The Marquis of Halifax 6. Sign for = cab 
12. Current signs of affectation 7. In this street hung the 
13. Shop sign bankers’ signs 
14. Sign of sanctity 8. Did the piper’s son and his 
17. Do these inns only sell milk ? father frequent this ale- 
(two words, 3, 4) house? (three words, 
> se ti -_ ; . % 7) 
18. oe — might de- 9. An unfortunate sign for a 
a : house advertising good 
19. Is this inn at Tewkesbury beds (two words, 7, 6) 
frequented by high 15. Sign for a pause 
jumpers ? (two words, 3, 4) 16. Raid the cellars of The Loyal 


Volunteer ? 

20. Perhaps 3’s missing sign 

21. The Rising Sun has such an 
origin 


22. It imports a small scout (two 
words, 4, 3) 
24. Mathematical portent ? 


25. Making use of a vowel sign 22. Does he fill up at The Air 

26. Sign manual Balloon ? ; 

29. A sign of summer 23. Proper sign for a French 
hosier ? 


30. Grantham’s “ living sign ”’ 
31. The Knights’ hostelry ? 
(three words, 4, 3, 6) 


7. A welcome prognostication 
§. Not a sign of the Zodiac, 
though seen in the sky 


NN 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 414 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by CouNntTRY 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 414, COUNTRY 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2,” 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, January 4th, 1938. 
Readers in Scotland are precluded under the Scottish Acts from participation in this C 


and must reach this office 


zompetition. 


“SIGNS AND PORTENTS.”’ 


CROSSWORD No. 414. 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


HE handsome Great Dane bitch that 

appears here to-day is Ch. Rebeller 

of Ouborough, the property of Mr. 

J. V. Rank, Ouborough, Godstone, 

Surrey, a member of Cruft’s Dog 
Show Society. Her record of twenty challenge 
certificates and seventy first prizes is eloquent 
testimony to her supreme merit. Great Danes 
have fewer opportunities of collecting these 
trophies than some breeds, which makes her 
achievements all the more noteworthy. Her 
pedigree is an interesting study, for she is 
the third direct champion of this strain in 
tail female bred by Mr. Rank, and the blood 
goes back to the early days after the War, 
when he was addressing himself to the then 
difficult task of resuscitating this fine breed 
from such material, much of it indifferent, 
that remained from the trying times. 

Her sire and dam are Ch. Bellovien of 
Ouborough and Ch. 
Revive of Ouborough. 
Revive came from Faun 
of Ouborough and Ch. 
Vivien of Ouborough 
(bred 1925), by Primley 
Pericles ev Olga of Ou- 
borough. Ch. Bellovien 
of Ouborough, a great 
dog in his day, has had 
a considerable influence 
as a stud force, and he 
is still in the kennels, 
now approaching his 
eleventh year. It was a 
foitunate thing for Great 
Danes that Mr. Rank 
decided to take them up 
when he was living out- 
side l.eatherhead, for 
they had sunk to their 
nadir, breeding having 
ceased in the later War 
years both in_ this 
country and Germany. 
Before 1914 they had 
been one of the influ- 


ential breeds, and they Me. 3. ¥. Beaks 


have now more than 

recovered their earlier 

pre-eminence. We con- 

sider emphatically, too, that they are better 
than ever they were. 

It will be seen from the illustration how 
graceful is Rebeller’s outline, how well laid are 
her shoulders, and what a beautiful front she 
has. There is one other respect in which she 
excels also, and that is where so many of the 
pre-War Danes were lacking in this country. 
She carries her head well up on a shapely neck, 
and her ears are small. The line of her back 
is all we could desire, there being no dip at 
the shoulders, and, her ribs being carried well 
back, she has no weakness in the couplings. 
This upright head carriage is tremendously 
important, giving that fearless outlook that is 
characteristic of the German dogs. It enhances 
the appearance immensely. We are glad to 
say that Mr. Rank seems to have stamped it in 
his strain. 

Mr. Rank has a flair for animal breeding, 
and, although his interests are many, he is 
content with nothing but the best. Probably 
he has more champion Great Danes and Irish 
wolfhounds in his kennels than are to be found 
in any others, no matter what the breed. His 
Irish wolfhounds have been as successful as 


his Danes, and one wishes that he could have 
more imitators in these big dogs, which are 
not as numerous as they deserve to be. Anyone 
who has the accommodation for dogs of that 
size could not wish for more pleasing com- 
panions. They are tractable aad kindly, and 
yet excellent guards, and some of them have 
pace enough to kill a hare. Then, of course, 
everyone has heard of Mr. Rank’s coursing grey- 
hounds, his racehorses, his riding horses that 
Win at so many shows, and his wonderful herd of 
Shorthorns. It is strange that these Shorthorns 
should have owed so much to two doggy men, 
as the late Mr. J. Deane Willis of Bapton Manor, 
Codford, Wilts, was a member of the Kennel 
Club and a well known exhibitor in his day of 
Scottish terriers and schipperkes. Mr. Rank, 
by the way, is now Chairman of the Show 
Committee of the Kennel Club. 

Great Danes will have a large classification 





WINNER OF TWENTY CHALLENGE CERTIFICATES 
Great Dane. Champion Rebeller of 


Ouborough 


at Mr. Cruft’s show in February, as many as 
eighteen classes being allotted to them, with 
Mr. S. Grubb as judge. Irish wolfhounds 
will have sixteen classes. We have had the 
opportunity of seeing advanced proofs of Mr. 
Cruft’s schedule, which will be issued to the 
public on January 8th. It is a remarkable pro- 
duction, every breed having provision made 
for it on a most generous scale. There is, 
indeed, every inducement for exhibitors to 
make a show of record proportions that will 
excite comment in all parts of the world. 





CANINE INSURANCE 

RDINARY dog-owners have 1esponsibilities 

of which the majority are unaware. Theit 
dog may bite someone, involving them in 
damages ; or it may be the cause of an accident, 
for which its master may have to pay if it 
occurred through any carelessness on his part. 
A very modest premium paid to the Canine 
Insurance Association, Limited, 57, Grace- 
church Street, london, E.C.3, protects one 
against these third-party risks. The Association 
also insures the lives of dogs, and a special 
section provides against whelping risks. 
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HENRY ATKIN’S 


CARTRIDGES 
are all loaded on the premises and 
are guaranteed to be accurately and 
scientifically loaded by hand. 
High Velocity and all Standard Loads. 


Prices 12/6 to 19/- per 100 


Carriage paid on 500 by goods train in Gt. Britain 


HENRY ATKIN, Ltd. 


88, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1! 
GUN & RIFLE MAKERS 


Telegrams : ‘‘Atkinello, Phone, London.”’ 
Telephone : Whitehall 4644 

















WESTLEY RICHARDS & CO. LTD. 
Makers of 
HIGH GRADE GUNS & RIFLES 
FOR ALL CARTRIDGES 
Private Shooting Grounds London & Birmingham 
23, Conduit Street, London, W.|! 
Telephone: Mayfair 5886 











43,SACKVILLE STREET. 
PICCADILLY. Wi. 

















BELLMEAD KENNELS, LTD. 


Haslemere, Surrey. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
KENNEL MAIDS AND KENNEL OWNERS 


The best tuition obtainable in all branches of kennel 
work. Terms 15 weeks, 30 weeks or one year. 
Prospectus on application. 

PATRON: H.:RsH» PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE. 

















THE ASSAYE KENNEL 
OF SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


has for SALE HIGH-CLASS PUPPIES 
(chiefly Dogs) from 5 gns. 
WELL-KNOWN DOGS AT STUD, 
Fees from 2 gns. to 5 gns. 
A few Boarders and whelping cases of smaller 
Breeds are accepted. 
My Kennels are new, very spacious and 


up-to-date. 
INSPECTION BY APPOINTMENT IS WELCOMED 
ner: 


wner : 
Mrs. EDWARD BRADNEY 
Newdigate, Near Dorking, Surrey 
Telephone : NORWOOD HILL 89. 














OUBOROUGH 


IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 
AND GREAT DANES 


The best of these Canine 
Giants, renowned for their 
intelligence and dependable 
ways; ideal pals _ for 
children ; can be seen at 


THE OUBOROUGH KENNELS 


Tandridgehill Lane, Godstone, Surrey. 


Please state requirements. ‘Sensible Prices. 




















MOTOR SHOOTING BRAKES 


We are converting several guaranteed used cars into ETC. 


smart Shooting Brakes suitable for country Estates — 
Van and other bodies supplied —Chassis used, Ford 
V8, Sunbeam, Buick, Armstrong, etc. Write your 
requirements to 


WESTERN COUNTIES AUTOMOBILE C° 


BATH "Phone 2266 








“1 am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results ; 


TT": is an 
extract ; 
froma. @ 
letter from on fi 
of the thousands 
of enthusiasticg 
users Oo 
VIVATONE 
Radio - Active 
Hair Restorer 
No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties % \ 
of VIVATONE Radio- ‘ gas 
Active Hair Restorer naturally restore the 
colour of the hair. And what is more im- 
portant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless 
because it contains no dyes or stains whatsoever 
promoting the growth of the hair and dis- 
pelling dandruff. 









BN 


Recent testimonials include the following : 
‘*Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse’s 
hair.” 

‘*T look years younger.”’ 

‘* Do not know what I should do without it.” 

“IT am really amazed at the results.” 

“I am so grateful to VIVATONE.” 

These opinions are heartily endozsed by the 
Press. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO -ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 7/6 Special Size 3/9 


(post free in plain wrapper). 


Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories : 

, 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 


%* WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED 
Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s feet fade 
utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firm and 
young. by means of VIVATONE Radio-Active 
Anti-Wrink!e Cream. Prepared by an eminent 
Paris Beauty Specialist. ots 2/6, 4/6 (triple 
vize). In plain wrapper from Boots (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or direct, 
André Girard & Cie, (Eng.) Ltd., Imperial 
Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5 
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W.D. HODGE 


Decorators and Furnishers 


Announce their 


JANUARY SALE 


to commence on the Fourth 


CARPETS AND ORIENTAL RUGS 


EASY CHAIRS AND SETTEES 
LAMPS AND SHADES 

FABRICS FOR CURTAINS 
AND COVERINGS, Etce., Ete. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


245/7 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3S 


(opposite the Oratory) 
’Phone: Kensington 1241 (3 lines) 





Vas 
ac 
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The 





Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near 
Manchester. London Office: 137 Victoria Street, S.W.1 












































It is now easy and cheap for the country 
home to have its own electric light. Find out 
all about the modern Diesel-engined set and ( 
Chloride Storage Battery by writing to-day to 
the address below. 


Chloride 


STORAGE BATTERIES 








C.H.2? 











Kenneth Darward ) 


ANNUAL SALE 


OF TAILORED COATS AND COSTUMES 













JANUARY 3rd-31st 


EXQUISITELY TAILORED COs.- 
TUMES FOR TOWN, BRIGHTLY 
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The “SOLENT” 


This fine all purpose 
coat is light yet warm, 
and cut on slimming 
lines. It is available in 
all sizes and many dif- 
ferent materials and 
colourings. Usually 
Sto l0gns. Sale prices 


£6, £5 and £4 


@ FOR MEN— 


There are hundreds of 
coats to choose from in 
all sizes, styles and 
colourings. Usually 
priced from 6to 16 @ 

gns. and now from £4 
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THE HON. MOYRA LUBBOCK The engagements of a brother and sister were 


both announced last week—that of Miss Moyra 
Lubbock to Mr. Dorian Williams, elder son of 
Major and Mrs. V. D. S. Williams, and that of 
Lord Avebury to Miss Cecily Kathleen Sparrow, 
daughter of the late Dr. N. A. K. Sparrow 
and Mrs. Ormsby. Miss Lubbock and Lord 
Avebury are the only son and only daughter of the 


late Hon. Harold Lubbock and Lady Wardington. 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE 


HE year that ends as this issue of CounTRY LIFE 

appears will leave in the minds of men—more, 

perhaps, than other years—its tangled recollections 

of benefit and ill. But to the British Commonwealth 
it stands out as that in which, after a convulsion threatening 
evils untold, monarchy, keeping step with democracy, 
came into its full inheritance. ‘The Coronation placed its 
hallowing seal on vows to rule and serve, and the nation, 
responsive as ever to the example of obedience to duty in 
high places, found new strength and courage where lately 
there had been darkness and difficulty. In its own way, 
and as securely as at Westminster, it enthroned its new 
King and his Consort in its affections—living symbols, 
if not of a new, certainly of a profounder unity. 

And so the disruption that had vaguely threatened 
at home faded still farther into the dim background of 
forgotten things. But outside the Empire’s family circle 
there was little peace. ‘The civil war dragged on in Spain, 
Abyssinia was engulfed by Italy, and the Far East showed 
in hideous reality how ill-equipped is uncertain, unorganised 
patriotism to face a ruthless and purposeful invader. Among 
European nations, the fear rather than the overt threat of 
war accelerated the production of armaments, and the sense 
of security, that will o’ the wisp which has led a generation 
of floundering statesmen so long through the doubtful ways 
of international politics, continued, as heretofore, to attract, 
to baffle and to illude. 

In domestic affairs the record of 1937 is not so dark. 
The setting up of the Coal Commission has been a step, 
and an important one, towards the solution of a problem 
which far too long has encumbered our industrial field. 
The first move has been made in an effort to correct the 
relationship—an inheritance of the War years and after 
between landlord and tenant. ‘The most important de- 
parture in farming has been the Government’s decision at 
length to adopt the policy—frequently pressed in these pages 
—of restoring the fertility level of the soil and to complete 
the organisation of agriculture by legislating for its 
largest unit, the livestock industry, through a commission, 
to administer a subsidy and control marketing, together 
with new arrangements relating to the sale of milk. It 
has been more than unfortunate that a year which has seen 
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intensified efforts to grapple with the perplexities that beset 
the farmer should have been marked by a widespread out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. ‘Though the remedy for 
this scourge has yet to be found, science, as a series of special 
articles in Country LiFe recently demonstrated, is far from 
inactive in the pursuit, while informed opinion now tends 
to the belief that infection may be spread by migrant birds. 

The marked improvement in the price of timber in 
the last twelve months has brought a renewed stimulus to 
forestry, and particularly estate forestry. For years this 
country has lived recklessly on its ancestral capital of trees ; 
but now the economic means are at hand to make good some 
of the losses of the past, both by clearing and re-planting. 
As Country Lire showed in articles published in the early 
summer, hardwood forestry no less than conifers does and 
will pay, if woodlands are scientifically administered. It 
was shown that this can be done with due regard to landscape 
and the claims of sport. While the Wordsworthians con- 
tinue to be exacerbated by the Forestry Commission in the 
Lake District, further fine stretches of unspoiled country 
have been secured for the nation through the agency of 
the National Trust. Possibly, though, the most important 
achievement of the year associated with the work of that 
body has been the passing of legislation enabling owners 
of properties worthy of preservation to hand them over, 
together with an endowment fund, to the National ‘Trust 
and remain themselves in occupation as tenants, the ‘Trust 
making itself responsible for upkeep and repair, and the 
“owner ”’ being relieved of death duties and income tax on 
the property so transferred. A pleasant interlude in the 
busy days of London’s summer was the holding of an 
exhibition organised by this journal for the benefit of the 
Trust, telling, by pictures and rustic objects, the story of 
English country life through the centuries. If the col- 
lection reflected vast changes in the English countryside, 
the urban scene continues to undergo a transformation no 
less startling. ‘The year has been remarkable for the 
demolition in London alone not only of great and historic 
buildings, but of entire areas of distinguished houses. 
Outstanding examples, as CounTRY LIFE has recorded, are 
provided in Berkeley Square and Adelphi Terrace ; while, 
among single residences, Kingston House and Norfolk 
House are doomed. On the other hand, Eltham Palace 
and the Queen’s House at Greenwich have been restored, 
a site in Kensington has been chosen for the much-discussed 
National ‘Theatre, and elsewhere great numbets of people 
have been moved out of slum property into something 
regarded as more worthy the name of home. 

There were many notable events associated with sport 
in a year that saw the 150th anniversary of the M.C.C., 
the 1ooth anniversary of the death of Nyren, the celebrated 
cricketer, and the running of the rooth Grand National. 
In the realms of the arts, the outstanding events were 
perhaps the renewed recognition of the genius of John 
Constable at the centenary of his death, and the opportunity 
afforded by the Paris Exhibition for reviewing the contem- 
porary trend of design. The increasing number of horsemen 
and women in this country welcomed the long-distance ride 
organised by Country Lire and Riding, and took part in 
great numbers; and the Big-game Exhibition in Berlin 
provided, among other things, a triumph for British sports- 
men. ‘The National Health Campaign has begun to do 
something to rouse the nation to a sense of the need for 
keeping fit ; but, on the other hand and in cynical contrast 
to it, the hideous slaughter of the roads has gone on un- 
checked. 

No doubt wars and rumours of wars will pursue 
us into the New Year, but much of the shaping of our destiny 
is still in our own hands, and the best resolution we can 
make at a time of making resolutions is that we shall be 
determined not to be so distracted by problems abroad that 
our attention is diverted from those at home. Meanwhile, 
whatever 1938 may bring of gladness or sadness, the truth 
of Arnold’s lines lives on : 

Time, so complained of, 
That to no one man 
Shows partiality, 

Brings round to all men 
Some undimmed hours. 
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AGE OF TRANSITION 
HE Seventeenth Century Exhibition that opens 
to-day at Burlington House is one of the more 
notable of the great series of winter exhibitions 


AN 


organised by the Royal Academy. In presenting 
the art of an age, as distinguished from that of a single nation, 
the factors common to all Europe are emphasised rather 
than the contributions of this or that country. ‘There are, 
of course, fewer famous masterpieces than in the national 
exhibitions, where the galaxy of “ star turns ” was almost 
unnatural, and certainly uncomfortable owing to the con- 
gestion of spectators. But considering that, with one im- 
portant exception, the exhibits are drawn from sources 
within the United Kingdom, their quality and variety are 
astonishing. ‘The King of Rumania’s superb “Adoration,” 
by El Greco, supplements the most obvious weakness of 
the Exhibition—the dearth of the big baroque altarpieces 
so characteristic of the age—but the great names of Rubens, 
Vermeer, Rembrandt, Bernini, Velazquez, are represented 
by works of outstanding importance. ‘Two rooms are 
devoted to English painting, and national craftsmanship is 
richly represented, more particularly in sculpture and the 
huge Grinling Gibbons baldacchino from Canterbury. 
Generally speaking, however, the collection is most attrac- 
tive for the number and charm of the paintings by lesser- 
known artists, reflecting the varied intellectual preoccupa- 
tions of the age that saw the dawn of the Age of Reason. 
Like a rugged mountain chain, the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Civil War, and the rise of science divide the century, 
forming the watershed between the Middle Ages and modern 
times. 


FORESTRY IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 

HE Forestry Commission, according to many earnest 

lovers of the Lake District, take a fiendish delight in 
setting plantations of conifers—the mark of the devil 
in the middle of those scenes most sacred to Wordsworthians. 
Those who feel that neither the conifer nor the Commission 
can be quite so black as they are painted have been interested 
in the testimony of Professor ‘Trevelyan, than whom 
England’s landscape has no more doughty champion, to 
the effect that many of the recent plantations are in fact of 
hardwoods ; and of the Bishop of Gloucester, who says 
that, in his opinion, the Lakes would be made not less but 
more beautiful by being more heavily wooded, and with 
fir trees at that. ‘This, of course, bishop or no bishop, is 
heresy to the Lake-dweller, and we take leave to question 
whether the result would be more beautiful. In the heyday 
of the Lakes, when Thomas Gray and William Gilpin 
discovered the district, long before Wordsworth and 
Coleridge stabilised its reputation—and its scenery—a 
controversy raged no less keenly than the present one as 
to whether such scenes were beautiful, or sublime, or 
picturesque. Gur impoverished vocabulary applies one 
word to all three types of landscape, and it is largely for 
this reason that endless misunderstandings arise. What 
the Lake-dwellers love is the sublimity of awesomely barren 
fells ; the Bishop is evidently a student of the picturesque. 
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The effect of hardwood plantations is to soften the sublime 
into the beautiful in its restricted sense. Now that large- 
scale landscape architecture is becoming again a public 
concern, it would be well if meaning were restored to its 
vocabulary. 


THE NORFOLK HOUSE MUSIC ROOM 
[' is understood that the Duke of Norfolk is presenting 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum the very beautiful 
music room at Norfolk House, which will be demolished 
after the sale of the contents early in the New Year. 
The room, of which four illustrations were given in the 
article on the house last week, is an outstanding example 
of eighteenth-century decoration. ‘The epithet “ unique ’ 
can, not unjustly, be applied to it, since its style 
is intermediate between Palladian and rococo, and the 
quality of the gilding and carved woodwork, exceptional 
even in that age of superb craftsmanship. Its unusual 
character supports the belief that its designer was the elder 
Matthew Brettingham, the architect of Norfolk House 
(1748-52) and of the also exquisitely decorated Langley 
Park in Norfolk. ‘The Duke’s action would be the more 
appreciated as enquiries were being made as to the possi- 
bilities of preserving the room in this country and also of 
its purchase for America. 


FAREWELL—AND HAIL! 

After the rumble of traffic the swish of the roving wind ; 

After the tumult of men the whispering wildness of grass ; 

After the pages of print and the motionless houses beyond 

The slopes of the bracken’s head-high seas, 

The billowing world of heather, granite, and gorse 

And the wings of the hill-soaring clouds ; 

After labour, restfulness ; 

After struggle, quietude ; 

After Youth, Age ; 

After Death, Life. 

GORELL. 

A LONDON TRAFFIC PLAN 

HE fact, recently established, that it is definitely quicker 

to go round London by the still defective Circular Road 
than through it, gives weight to the memorandum drawn 
up by the R.A.C. and presented to the Ministry of ‘Transport. 
This advocates that some kind of “ master plan’ should 
be made for London’s main traffic flows, to be realised as 
opportunity permits and to co-ordinate local development. 
Its chief points are the provision of circular roads ; the 
existing orbital and circular roads to be completed, and 
an inner ring road built, if necessary at a raised level, 
connecting the principal railway termini. ‘The ring road 
would be taken as the starting place of adequate main exit 
roads and, it is implied, of the suburban "bus lines that at 
present congest the central area. It is obvious that, with 
the numbers of vehicles and tall buildings increasing, 
congestion in inner London will soon render some major 
operation inevitable, and the R.A.C. plan, though expensive, 
looks reasonable and would not be impracticable. At 
least it is a plan, for the lack of which the L.C.C. pulled 
down Waterloo Bridge and is to re-build it for six lines of 
traffic that have nowhere to go when they leave either end 
of the bridge. Mr. Morrison’s gangster tactics have suc- 
ceeded. By pulling down the bridge in spite of Parliament’s 
refusal to contribute to the cost, he has forced the Govern- 
ment to save London ratepayers from bearing the whole 
cost of the new one. But he still does not explain how 
the new bridge, if its new width is used, will ease and not 
intensify the congestion of traffic north and south of it. 


NEW COMMUNITIES 

RYNMAWR and Upholland are familiar names to 

all who are concerned—and who is not ?—for that 
tragic problem the saving of honest lives in the “ distressed 
areas.” In those villages Mr. Peter Scott and his Society 
of Friends evolved those “‘ subsistence production ” schemes 
that in the past five years have restored zest, health, and 
purpose to seven hundred men and their families whom, 
in the Duke of Kent’s words, all the conventional remedies 
for unemployment have failed to help. “ Towards,” an 
excellently produced and written quarterly journal devoted 
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to subsistence production, makes its bow appropriately 
with this New Year, and will enable all the scheme’s well- 
wishers to keep in touch with its progress. A leading 
article emphasises how the present decrease in unemploy- 
ment is focussing attention on the social problem of the 
unemployed man over forty-five—skilled in obsolete pro- 
cesses—who can never hope to find regular work again, 
yet whose plight is treated officially as though it were of 
temporary duration. It is mainly for these that the Society 
of Friends envisages the creation of new communities of 
the Upholland type, on which men, financed solely by their 
unemployment pay and the resources of the society, produce 
collectively, for their own use and exchange among them- 
selves, as many of the necessities of life as possible. Stan- 
dards of life are thus raised without interfering with existing 
industry or competing in the open market. 


SCHOOLS IN THE HOLIDAYS 

OYS and girls home for the Christmas holidays may 

not at first warm to the idea of being taken to see a 
schools exhibition: they would, no doubt, prefer to go 
there in term time. None the less, the Schools Exhibi- 
tion that has been organised by the News Chronicle and 
is now being held at Dorland Hall, seems to be almost as 
popular with school children as with masters, mistresses 
and parents, for whom it is, of course, primarily intended. 
Not all of this popularity with the young is to be attributed 
to the miniature zoo or the Post Office’s enterprising 
exhibit which shows how mails are carried all over the world. 
What this exhibition brings home to the older generation 
is the vast gulf which separates the modern school and 
modern ideas about education from what they had to put 
up with, and it will, no doubt, surprise many of them to 
learn how extremely attractive many modern schools are, 
even what used to be called “ board schools.” In this 
issue we publish an illustrated article on a new development 
in rural education—-the Village Colleges of Cambridgeshire 
—where the senior schools for children between the ages 
of eleven and fifteen are concentrated in buildings that 
are designed to be the social and cultural centres of the 
districts which they serve. One of the most interesting 
sections of the News Chronicle’s exhibition is the admirable 
collection of photographs, which has been arranged by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. ‘hey were shown 
for a week in October at the R.I.B.A. headquarters in 
Portland Place, but at Dorland Hall they will reach a much 
wider public, who will get some idea of the immense strides 
that have been made in the application of modern archi- 
tectural theory to school design and equipment. 


RUS IN URBE 

NE can start an amusing game by asking one’s friends 

where nearest to the centre of London certain country 
sights and sounds are to be seen. We all know the sheep 
in Hyde Park, but the parks must be ruled out in trying 
to discover where, for instance, wild primroses and wild 
hyacinths can be found or a cow be seen grazing within 
so many miles of Charing Cross. Not so very long ago- 
to begin by shamelessly breaking our: rule—there used to 
be a cow kept in St. James’s Park which was regularly 
milked—whether by a milkmaid or a uniformed cowherd 
we never discovered—to supply the refreshment booth 
near the Horse Guards Gate. Going back a little farther 
to last century, there were cows stalled in the Adelphi 
Arches, which were occasionally taken across the river to 
browse on the rich pastures of Kennington Common. 
To-day, though we have to go farther afield in our hunt, 
there are still many astonishing survivals of rus in urbe. 
When Sir Evan Spicer died last week, the claim was made 
that the nearest point to Charing Cross where hay-making 
is still carried on is on the farmland adjoining his house at 
Dulwich. ‘That is less than five miles ; but could not this 
distance be lowered still farther by Holland House ? 
Perhaps Country Lire readers may like to follow up this 
hare and see—to change the metaphor—where the quarry 
may be run to earth. 


COULEUR DE ROSE 

— proof of the initiative and enterprise which 
animates those responsible for the affairs of the National 

Rose Society is afforded by the new colour film of rose 
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growing which the Society has recently prepared to send 
out on loan to local horticultural societies all over the 
country who may be interested. They have good reason 
to hope that the film will be welcomed by a wide circle of 
gardening devotees, for it combines instruction with enter- 
tainment and forms an excellent pictorial survey of rose 
growing and exhibiting in all stages. The film has been 
made for the most part at the Society’s trial grounds at 
Hayward’s Heath, and shows details of all the technical 
operations connected with rose culture, such as planting, 
pruning, mulching, and budding, interspersed with attractive 
views of roses in garden surroundings, and “ close-ups ”’ 
of individual blooms. The true colour rendering which 
marks the greater part of the film illustrates convincingly 
the great advance that has been made in colour photo- 
graphy within the last few years. As far as the presenta- 
tion and portrayal of flowers and gardens are concerned, 
there is no doubt that the method of colour films is 
unsurpassed, and all garden lovers, and rose growers in 
particular, cannot but feel grateful to the National Rose 
Society and their able secretary for showing how well it 
can be accomplished. 


WINTER LANDSCAPE IN SUFFOLK 

Beat, driving hail on the sodden sedges, 

And icy blasts on the barren hedges, 

Where the furred foragers creep home 

To earthy lairs of field and fen, 

The weasel, rabbit, stoat, and mole, 

The leveret and the vole. 

Here furtive flutterings betray 

(In sheltering thickets, thorny, grey) 

Fugitives from the wint’ry day ; 

And straggling rooks, 

Through steely skies of hurrying clouds 

Are flying, flying. 

Gone is the shepherd from the fold ; 

The huddled sheep cower in the cold ; 

And stiff and stark, the scarecrow sways 

In tattered livery forlorn, 

Upon the rimy stubble. 

Now crystal splinters spear the frozen pools, 

And ponds with tawny teasels thick beset. 

From heron-haunted swamps and snow-flecked fallows, 

Are heard the mournful lapwings 

Crying, crying. 

No more the sun, with life-begetting rays, 

Warms the cold earth, stirs leaf, and flower, and tree, 

Now bound in chilly chains 

Of winter’s penury. 

The year is dying, dying. 

But I have seen, beyond the furrowed fields, 

A fiery tinge of red, 

Where flaming wands of scarlet osiers grow, 

And light the reedy marsh with sunset glow. 
D. E. B. 


MR. PEPYS AND BUCKINGHAM STREET 

N their latest volume of the Survey of London, Mr. 

Godfrey and his coadjutors have gone down the Strand 
and into its alleys and offshoots running down to the river. 
They have had their banana just in time, for who knows 
what new and monstrous growths will not be making their 
appearance in the next few years? Already the Adelphi 
is down, the west side of Adam Street has just been sold 
for redevelopment, and only the interminable procrastina- 
tion over the Charing Cross Bridge scheme has saved Duke 
Street and Buckingham Street and little Of Alley. To 
Buckingham Street belongs perhaps the most interesting 
discovery that this volume contains. Although it was 
well known that Mr. Pepys, at the end of his life, lived 
at the corner house by the Water Gate, No. 14, which was 
re-built at the end of the eighteenth century, it has only 
now been revealed that for two years before moving there 
he lodged with William Ewer at No. 12, a house that still 
survives. ‘There the curious may see the very staircase 
which he trod, with its original stout handrail and twisted 
balusters. Presumably his material comforts were then 
still in the hands of Mrs. Fane, for it was not until 1689, 
just after the move had been made, that, “ her devil of a 
tongue ’’ having been found insupportable, she was sup- 
planted by “the excellent Lady Mrs. Mary Skyner.” 
Two old prints reproduced in the Survey enable us to see 
what the diarist’s famous library looked like, when the 
presses now at Magdalene College, Cambridge, stood in 
the large wainscoted room in the Buckingham Street house. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT THE EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 
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RUBENS. LANDSCAPE WITH ST. GEORGE. THE SAINT 


CHARLES I. 


FTER a series of brilliantly successful 
winter exhibitions devoted to the art 
of different countries, the Royal Aca- 
demy is making a new departure this 
year in organising a loan exhibition 

which illustrates a period. The seventeenth 
century has been selected, as affording the highest 
excellence in almost every European country. 
Moreover, the baroque style, so long out of favour 
since the discovery of medizval art in the nine- 
teenth century, is now decidedly coming into its 
own again. Though never so florid in England as in 
southern and central Europe, its influence can be 
traced in every branch of decoration, and it formed 
the basis of the more elegant eighteenth century style. 

But perhaps the greatest interest in the 
Exhibition lies in the fact that it is drawn almost 
entirely from English private collections, and 
reveals many treasures never before seen in 
public. In England the seventeenth century was 
not a great age pictorially, but it produced some 
of the most discerning collectors, who have enriched 
this country with masterpieces still treasured in 
the great country houses. The foremost amateur 
and collector was King Charles I, and, were it 
not for the dispersal of his collection by order 
of Parliament, England would be even richer in 
fine works of art than she is. The Earl of Arundel 
was a close rival, and the antiquities he gathered 
are still preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. An interesting portrait of him, lent to 
the Exhibition by the Duke of Norfolk, shows him 
seated with a row of his famous marbles in the 
background. Charles I’s favourite, the Duke of 
Buckingham, employed Balthazar Gerbier as 
agent, and it was probably he who negotiated 
the purchase of Rubens’ collection of pictures 
for Buckingham. One of the principal exhibits is 
Rubens’ splendid portrait of Buckingham on 
horseback, painted in Paris in 1625, and lent by 
the Earl of Jersey. It has all the vigorous move- 
ment and splendid pomp associated with courtly 
baroque art, of which Rubens was the greatest 
exponent. There is a magnificent array of master- 
pieces by him, ranging from the self-portrait and 
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wonderful Land- 
scape with St. 
George, lent by 
His Majesty the 
King, to the great 
altarpiece with the 
Adoration of the 
Magi, lent by the 
Duke of West- 
minster. Van 
Dyck, his gifted 
pupil, is also ad- 
mirably  repre- 
sented with some 
religious pictures 
and, above all, a 
splendid series of 
portraits illus- 
trating his early 
Flemish, Genoese, 
and English man- 
ner. Both these 
masters worked in 
England, Rubens 
only for a_ few 
months, but he 
afterwards exe- 
cuted the com- 
mission he _ had 
received from 
Charles I to 
decorate the ceil- 





DOBSON. SIR CHARLES COTTERELL, SIR BALTHAZAR GERBIER, AND 


Holland, of 
course, had_ the 
most prolific out- 
put of fine work 
in the seventeenth 
century, and the 
Dutch masters, 
great and small, 
have always been 
popular in Eng- 
land. Though it 
is a pleasure to 
see again some old 
favourites, which 
figured in the 
Dutch Exhibition 
of 1929, like Sir A. 
Beit’s béautiful 
Vermeer and the 
Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s picture of 
Rembrandt’s wife, 
Saskia, as Flora, 
the committee 
have been success- 
ful in bringing to- 
gether a number 
of pictures not 
previously ex- 
hibited. The very 
interesting Italian- 
ising tendency in 
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ing Hall. In one 

of the letters he wrote while staying in England with his friend, 
Balthazar Gerbier, he says: ‘‘ This island seems to me worthy 
the consideration of a man of taste, not only because of the charm 
of the countryside and the beauty of the people, not only because 
of the outward show which appears to me most choice and to 
announce a people rich and happy in the bosom of peace, but 
also by the incredible quantity of excellent pictures, statues and 
ancient inscriptions, which are in this Court.” <A very different 
estimate to the prevailing belief in the previous century that this 
was a barbarous island, where no cultured artist ventured to set 
foot. Charles I had, indeed, transformed this state of affairs 
by his taste and lavish patronage. 

There is a particularly interesting series of pictures by William 
Dobson, the best English portrait painter of the period. At times 
he comes very near to the standard of Van Dyck, as in the portrait 
group of himself, Sir Balthazar Gerbier, and Sir Charles Cotterell, 
who was Master of the Ceremonies to Charles I. Another group 
of great historical interest represents Prince Rupert persuading 
Colonel John Russell to resume his commission, which he agreed 
to do, and was afterwards killed at Naseby. 





GUERCINO. ELIJAH FED BY RAVENS 


Lent by Denis Mahon, Esq. 


painting was not 
represented at all in 1929. Now it is possible to compare it with 
similar landscapes painted by French and Italian artists. Among 
the genre painters Teniers is particularly well represented in a 
series of pictures, including a group depicting his own marriage, 
lent by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, who has also contributed a 
very fine Cuyp. Historically, one of the most curious pictures 
is a sea fight, by De Vlieger, illustrating an encounter between 
the Dutch and Chinese fleets—a reminder, as it were, of the 
Chinese Exhibition of two years ago. Though Oriental art is 
excluded this year, its influence will be felt, for it was in the 
seventeenth century that Europeans first began to appreciate and 
collect it. 

Italy is one of the countries where the seventeenth century 
was not the most splendid period but came rather as an anti- 
climax after three centuries of brilliant achievement. Yet in the 
eighteenth century academic Italian art still ranked high, and 
Reynolds speaks of the Bolognese masters with as much admiration 
as of the High Renaissance artists. English collectors, making 
the Grand Tour, brought back many of their paintings ; but the 
discovery of earlier Italian art led to their subsequent neglect, 
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and it is time now to reinstate them—not, perhaps, as high as 
they once stood, but, at any rate, in a position of importance, 
for they were not only accomplished craftsmen, but they exer- 
cised a great influence on Spanish, Dutch and French rt. 
Guercino’s ‘“* Elijah Fed by Ravens ”’ is a typical baroque altar- 
piece, with diagonal movement, strong chiaroscuro, and the 
intense effect of reality demanded by the Church of the Counter- 
Reformation as an appeal to the spectator’s faith and emotions. 
Orazio Gentileschi, one of the Italian artists who came to England 
and worked here for some years, is represented by ‘‘ The Finding 
of Moses,”’ from Castle Howard. 

Spanish art can never be adequately appreciated outside Spain, 
and now, despite all the precautions taken, who knows what will 
be the ultimate fate of the great masterpieces from the Prado ? 
The most important group of Spanish pictures in England belongs 
to the Duke of Wellington, who has lent the famous early ‘* Water- 
seller,” by Velazquez, and his Portrait of a Spanish Gentleman. 
Sir Herbert Cook, who also owns a unique collection of Spanish 
paintings, including some primitives, has lent the very attractive 
Portrait of a Boy, by Frey Juan Rizi, one of the lesser-known 
painters of Madrid. 

The French, too, can claim some of the greatest masters in 
the seventeenth century : Claude and Poussin, La Hyre, Vouet, 
Le Valentin, Le Nain, Blanchard, and Bourdon are all represented 
by examples, so far as possible not recently seen at Burlington 
House. Both Largilli¢re and Rigaud were employed by the 
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Stuarts and other English patrons, and portraits by them are to 
be found in many English collections. The Duke of Portland 
has lent an interesting portrait of the Earl of Portland, by Rigaud ; 
and Lord Spencer has lent a supposed portrait of André Le Notre, 
by Largilli¢re. Claude and Poussin came to be better appreciated 
in this country during the eighteenth century, and many other 
French masters of the time are still all too little known. The 
French school, perhaps more than any other, reveals the various 
trends that make up the style of the seventeenth century. The 
homely naturalism of the Le Nains is connected with the quiet 
genre painting practised in Holland, and anticipates the realism 
of more modern times. On the other hand there was a great 
demand for pompous decoration both for palaces and churches. 
There was the severer classical style of Poussin, the lyrical land- 
scape painting by Claude, and a magnificent output of every form 
of furniture and decoration, especially after the organisation of 
all these crafts under Royal patronage by Colbert. 

To get a complete picture of seventeenth century art it would 
be necessary to include architecture, which is hardly possible 
within the limits of Burlington House ; but there are buildings 
in the neighbourhood—St. James’s Piccadilly, for example, just over 
the way ; or Kensington and Hampton Court Palaces—which pro- 
vide the necessary background. The survey is completed by admir- 
able collections of drawings and of sculpture, but the furniture is 
not so representative. ‘Taken as a whole, however, the Exhibition 
abundantly illustrates the formative influences of the age. 

M. CHAMOT. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


THE NEW YEAR’S DIARY 


EW YEAR’S EVE and New Year’s Day suggest, | 

suppose, to each one of us some particular fancy or 

recollection of his own, that belongs very often to his 

earliest days. I have no doubt at all as to what the 
thought of them first suggests to me—namely, the sound of 
shouting through the keyhole of the front door. “‘ Happy New 
Year, Mr. A. Happy New Year, Mr. B (and so on through 
the entire party). Happy New Year and a Christmas Box.” 
So the village boys have cried over and over again, in a rapid 
pattering chorus, through the keyhole of the house where | 
have spent many New Year’s Eves and hope to be spending this 
one. To be precise, | am not sure that they do now cry it 
through the keyhole, because we are not quite so good at sitting 
up and seeing the New Year in as we used to be ; so, lest our 
slumbers be disturbed, the green gate outside is sometimes 
remorselessly locked and the petitioners retire baffled and, 
after some confused noises, to renew their importunities at close 
quarters next morning before we set out for the links. They 
are not, however, the only bodies of raiders in the village, nor 
have all the citizens got outer barricades to protect them. ‘There 
are several robber bands and several simultaneous raids. Our 
house stands high on a hillside, and last year, as I was going to 
bed and taking a final look down upon the night through my open 
window, I was conscious of bursts of shouting far to right and 
far to left. ‘The sound would cease for a moment and then break 
out in another spot. It was as if a night battle was raging 
intermittently over a wide field, with sudden volleys of fire in 
different places that broke out on some fresh alarm and died 
away again into silence. It was a lovable sound, and, as was 
said of the hot elder wine at Dingley Dell (though I have always 
had my doubts about the wine), “sound was the sleep and 
pleasant were the dreams that followed.” 

Such is my first and sentimental reaction, as it is now the 
fashion to call it, to the thoughts of New Year’s Day. My 
second is more prosaic and business-like ; it refers to the number 
of diaries for the coming year which my friends are so good as 
to shower upon me. They are all perfectly charming, con- 
taining all manner of information about full moons, Sundays 
after Trinity, Great Military Handicaps, Institution of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, and so on ; likewise pages for ‘* Cash 
Account ” which I do not know how to use, and ‘ Notes,” 
which I never make. I only wish I could use them all, but 
nothing more clearly illustrates the vanity of riches. The 
richest man in the world—and I am at the moment very rich 
in diaries—cannot employ more than one at a time. The most 
he can do is to have a second in reserve against the horrid possi- 
bility of losing the first. 

When I talk of diaries, I do not mean them in the sense of 
a Pepys, a Creevey or aGreville. In that sense I have never kept 
a diary, save, for a few years, a golfing one to which I often fondly 
return. Are there many people now alive who really keep diaries 
and will in some distant age be famous for them? Mr. Agate 
has published some of his, and very entertaining reading they 
make ; I hope he goes on. Is there, for that matter, anyone 
like the hero of a capital story by Sir John Squire? He rose 
to social eminence merely through the reputation of keeping a 
diary. Everyone fawned on him in the hope of being immortal- 


ised, and when he died there was found, if I remember rightly, a 
gorgeous morocco volume with never a word inside it. At 
any rate, | am only talking about the diary in which are set down, 
not reflections on the past, but engagements for the future. 
I now stand amazed at my own audacity in recalling that it is 
only in comparatively recent years that I have taken to keeping 
such a diary. A litter of papers on the chimneypiece and on 
the dressing-table, a periodical calling-over of engagements in 
what I am pleased to call my head, somehow or other served 
their purpose. The result may, of course, have been a series of 
dreadful crimes of omission, but I do not think se. I can lay 
my hand on my heart and say that I only knew of the single 
forgetting of a single dinner ; that was not a dinner party, and 
I was mercifully forgiven. 

Sooner or later, however, the time of diaries has to come, 
even as has the time of spectacles, and the effect is, in its own 
sphere, much the same. From spectacles there is no going back ; 
the power of reading without them quickly grows atrophied, 
and all too soon they become necessary for the eating of fish 
that have tiresome bones. Likewise, there is no going back 
from a diary. It is not merely that, having entered an engage- 
ment, we can throw the invitation away, and so there is helpful 
litter. ‘The memory comes to rely utterly on this artificial aid, 
with disastrous results to its own natural powers. ‘To look at 
the diary the first thing in the morning becomes almost as regular 
a part of the daily routine as does shaving: and what shocks 
it sometimes gives us ! Good heavens,” we say to ourselves, 
“Pm lunching with old So-and-so to-day and I’d clean for- 
gotten it.””. A strong shudder passes through us as we contem- 
plate the frightful thing of which we might have been guilty. 
We might have been tranquilly finishing our lunch at the club, 
to be disturbed by frantic telephoning from old So-and-so, 
whereupon we should have had to rush, full of apologies and 
full of food, to begin all over again. A propos of telephones and 
diaries, these two in combination are admirable aids to mendacity 
in time of trouble. It is, to begin with, easier to plead a previous 
engagement on the telephone than face to face ; but, further than 
that, the lie will carry far greater conviction if preceded by the 
request that we may look at our diary fora moment. Sometimes the 
diary shows us, contrary to expectation, that we really are engaged, 
and that is a blessed relief; but, even if the page be blank, that 
search must add something of verisimilitude to our answer. The 
man at the other end may still suspect us of lying, but it will be 
an unworthy suspicion, which he has really no right to harbour. 

By the way, one of my diaries for 1938 possesses an exciting 
feature which is new to me. It has a series of maps wherein 
are marked the roads that will take me, if 1 want, to all sorts 
of agreeable places. By turning over a series of pages I can 
now trace the whole of my journey to that village of “* Happy New 
Year ” with which I began this article. Yes—there is our start- 
ing point, and there—1 certainly need spectacles for this amuse- 
ment—is the spot where my companion will say that the sun 
is over the yard-arm and that it is time for beer. ‘The page turns 
over, and there—or somewhere there—-is the common where we 
lunch in the car, and the tricky little turn in the town beyond it 
by the old black-and-white inn. And finally then looking, like 
Marathon, on the sea, there in the green gate. B.. BD, 
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AN INTENSIVE SHOOT 





GUNS LINING ONE OF THE DEEP CHILTERN VALLEYS AT HEXTON 


interesting for two reasons. 

Firstly, it is a very good 

specimen of what can be 

done with folded foothill 
country once this is laid out with 
covert; and secondly, it is now 
being run on an extremely interest- 
ing system of management. 

Hexton lies some five miles 
west of Hitchin towards Luton, and 
is on the face of the outlying chalk 
hills of the Chilterns where they 
stand like a rampart against the 
clay levels of Bedfordshire. It is in 
fairly good agricultural country, 
where there is still plenty of arable 
land, and, although the higher 
ground tends to suffer from drought, 
the lower levels have adequate water 
from the springs which break out 
of the chalk. 

In many respects this corner of 
the country rather resembles parts 
of the Hampshire downs, and, like 
them, carries a good natural head of 
game. It has always been a good 
partridge country, and is well 
wooded, with game coverts planted 
for the most part in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. It has 
not been a region where, in the past, 
shooting was intensively developed, 
but the changing nature of the 
country, the spread of London 
northward, and the developing net- 
work of motor roads are all factors 
which have produced basic changes. 

Some thirty years ago the series 
of little foothills and valleys on the 
chalk scarp above Hexton carried 
nothing but scrub hangers of stunted 
beech, hazel stubs, and wind-beaten 
thorn. The Manor was at that time 
bought by a Mr. Hobson, who, 
realising the possibilities of the land, 
and needing shooting coverts, re- 
planted these hills with wide planta- 
tions of conifers, with some small 
admixture of deciduous trees. On 
his death Hexton Manor was bought 
by Sir James Hill, and the young 
plantations grew on with apparently 
A TYPICAL STAND very little systematic attention. They 
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are now at a good 
stage of growth, 
but overcrowded 
and getting very 
thin below. For 
development as a 
really intensive 
shoot the question 
of undergrowth 
will have to be 
taken in hand, or 
in a few years they 
will be too cold 
and open to be 
as useful as they 
might be. 

The Manor 
has now been 
bought by Mr. 
Ashley Cooper, 
who has _ already 
begun to develop 
its game possibili- 
ties. The wooded 
spurs surround a 
network of adjoin- 
ing and re-entrant 
narrow valleys: 
The woods are on 
these steep-sided 
spurs, and in most 
places the height 
from the level of the stands to the crest is some hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet. Practically every stand can furnish good 
high birds, and there is one where, in certain conditions, rising 
birds would be just on the margin of range for normal game loads. 
Back of the woodland the land rises to open down and farmland. 
Birds can thus be moved out of their home coverts on to the higher 
ground and then swept in again on a selected front. The original 
boundaries of the shoot have been greatly enlarged, and, by leasing 
adjoining land, some 4,500 acres have been brought under unified 
control. This area is under a head-keeper with six under-keepers 
and a trapper. ‘Two of the keepers are allotted to the partridge 
beats, the balance to the pheasants. In addition to eggs picked 
up under a modified Euston system, some hundreds of Hungarian 
partridge eggs were set and were successful, yielding a 93 per cent. 
hatch. 

In addition to a very intensive system of rearing, an equally 
intensive system of recording is practised. All nests found are 
noted, and the precise fate of each nest filed. Most are successful, 
but a proportion are destroyed by various agencies. It is not 
always easy to ascribe the real cause, but in all cases a probable 
reason has to be furnished. The actual hatch recorded was some 
fourteen hundred young birds, and a good season was enjoyed, 
the partridge bags showing a decided improvement over those 
of the previous year. 

Pheasant eggs are also picked up, hens are penned in four 
aviaries, and a balance bought from game farms. Over ten 
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thousand eggs were set, an average hatch of 80 per cent. was 
recorded, and some sixty-four thousand young poults were set 
out in the coverts at six weeks. 
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As can well be 
imagined, there 
were more than 
enough birds in 
evidence over the 
guns, and a bag of 
just under iive 
thousand was the 
result of the day, 
which was confined 
to six beats all 
within a few hun- 
dred yards of one 
another. Beating 
was exceptionally 
quietly and ably 
carried out. In- 
cluding stops and 
keepers only some 
fifty men were out, 
and birds were 
shown steadily, 
without any of 
those big flushes 
which are so 
disappointing. 

There is a great 
deal of interest in 
the making of this 
shoot. There had 
been an. interreg- 
num after the death 
of Sir James Hill, and, as is usual in such a case, matters had got 
badly behind. The first thing to tackle was the reduction of vermin. 
These are all recorded and amounted in eight months to no fewer 
than three thousand four hundred and sixteen head. Of these over 
two thousand five hundred were rats; grey squirrels only show 
a figure of eighty-five, but the shoot is predominantly open country, 
and the area of woodland not great. Even if one assumes that 
each of the head of vermin in the three and a half thousand only 
destroys one game egg or poult a year, even this saving shows a 
substantial difference. Actually, of course, many of the vermin 
clear up a complete nest or take any number of young birds. 

The Hexton Manor shoot is not only being run on intensive 
production lines, but it is being run on modern business lines. 
Not only is food and all expenditure most carefully checked and 
audited, but, in a sense, an account also has to be rendered con- 
cerning the individual fortunes of all nests and birds raised. It 
is hoped that in time this will afford not only material of great 
utility and interest, but some valuable statistics. 

In practice one must allow for some margin of error, for it is, 
as anyone who has tried it knows, not easy to count a few thousand 
poultry, let alone pheasants! In addition, there is a fluctuating 
number of old birds who can at best only be estimated, and 
matters of cost vary from year to year with the price of foodstuffs. 
The experiment is, however, most interesting, and is on a suffici- 
ently large scale to show most illuminating results if carried on 
over a series of years. The ground is exceptionally convenient, 
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but apart from this, results achieved at Hexton should be very 
generally applicable over a very wide range of similar shire country 
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near London. 
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A HAPPY FAMILY OF TWO 
VERYONE is agreed about the desirability of teaching 
dogs manners, of bringing them up in such a way as to 
be a credit to themselves and their owners. Ever since 
gundogs came into use, first for flushing birds to the hawk 
or driving partridges into nets, and afterwards for work 

with the gun, they have been taught the essentials of their craft. 
One doubts if their training was ever carried out with as much 
care as it is to-day, the incentive of field trials having produced 
a band of highly skilled trainers and strains of dogs that have been 
bred carefully from working parents of repute. The ordinary 
shooting man, who wishes to do a little breeding, can get a bitch 
at a moderate price that he knows comes of first-class stock, 
and he can mate her to a field-trial winner for a reasonable 
fee. 

The general level of sheepdogs, too, has been raised appreci- 
ably under the influence of the International Sheep Dog Society 
and its trials. We have also efforts to train other classes of workers 
that do not come within the category of dogs for the gun. The 
Association of Bloodhound Breeders 
promotes trials every year for hunting 
what is called the clean boot: that is, 
for tracking men whose boots have not 
been dressed with aniseed or any other 
strong-smelling concoction. During the 
Great War an army of marvellously 
efficient dogs performed invaluable ser- 
vices. It was the experience gained by 
our officers and men that created the 
vogue for Alsatians (German shepherd 
dogs) that has been such a striking 
feature of post-War kennel activities. 
The various trials organised for these 
dogs in police work and general obedience 
have taught us valuable lessons, showing 
what it is possible to accomplish by 
intelligent training. 

All this is most encouraging and is 
a reflection of the spirit of the times. 
A vast number of dogs, however, are 
altogether beyond the scope of these 
agencies, the housedogs that form by far 
the greater part of our canine population 
of over 3,000,000. Surely, it is important 
that they should receive lessons at least 
in the elements of obedience, so that they 
will behave in a seemly manner indoors, 
follow outside without having to be put 
upon a lead, and come to heel promptly 
on being called. The pleasure of keeping 
a dog is more than doubled when it has 
decent manners, and will do what it is 
told. What proportion of companion 
dogs could earn such commendation ? 

The answer to that question is that 
the number is increasing all the time, 
though it still falls far short of a fulfilment 
vf the hopes of those who realise the 
importance of the question. ‘The ex- 
ample set by Alsatianists, and _ the 
propaganda carried on by the ‘Tail- 
Waggers’ Club, are bearing fruit. More 
householders than ever before are taking 
a pride in making gentlemen of their 
dogs; but we want a still larger pro- 
portion to go and do likewise. What 
should be the position of a dog in the 
home ? More often than not it is that 
of a spoilt darling, allowed to do as he 
pleases, and pampered with food that 
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SELF-RESTRAINT. 


WITH THEIR LITTLE GIRL FRIEND 

may gratify his palate while ruining his health. Instead of being 
a dependent, anxious to serve us with all the devotion of which 
he is capable, he is encouraged to become a tyrant, and before long 
he is a liability instead of an asset. 

In the end he may develop into such a nuisance that he re- 
ceives more cuffs and scoldings than halfpence—not through any 
fault of his own, but because of the weakness of his master or 
mistress. You may avoid over-indulgence without being unkind. 
Indeed, the dog is ‘ar happier that has learned to respect his 
owners instead of coming to regard them as inferior beings. 
How can this state of things be brought about? ‘Teaching 
fundamentals is not really difficult. Anyone with a little patience 
and perseverance can do it. One has to be consistent. It is 
no use telling a dog to do a thing one moment and the next per- 
mitting him to disobey. Such a lot of people are like the woman 
in one of John Galsworthy’s stories, who had a Pekingese called 
Carmen. ‘“ Yes, Carmen looks as if she didn’t know what was 
coming next; she’s right—it’s a pet-and-slap-again life.” 
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We are publishing some photographs to-day from which 
it will be seen that even the youngest puppies can be taught 
to subdue the most urgent inclinations at the behest of their 
master. Mr. J. Fraser Campbell of St. Oswalds, North Walsham, 
Norfolk, conceived the idea of trying what could be done with 
golden retriever and West Highland White terrier puppies under 
six weeks of age. They have learned that they must not crowd 
round his feet when he goes into their run, that licking the face is 
not permissible if he puts one on his shoulder. ‘The severest test 
of all, however, has been with regard to feeding. Those of us who 
have bred puppies know how all will scramble for their food 
when the bowl is set before them, each striving to get more than 
the others. Mr. Campbell has taught them to sit on command, 
and not to attempt to feed until they hear the word ‘*‘ Yes.’’ Some 
will remain steady while the others are enjoying the meal, which, 
surely, is a remarkable evidence of self-restraint. As he has no 
wish to over-tax their brains, he teaches them little else before 
they are six months old, and his experience is that an early schooling 
in obedience is no handicap to them in after life. 

A London lady, who bought a puppy from him, wrote 
“* Roger is a good little chap and is just 
what we want. I wish I had time to give 
him the training his aptitude deserves. 
Still, with the basis you have given him 
I will back him a long way in a year’s time. 
He has never yet worn a collar or lead, and 
goes out shopping every morning, when 
he sits outside the shops while I do my 
purchases. Of course, the old dog helps, 
but I have never had a puppy that under- 
stood the game as Roger does.”’ A Scot- 
tish purchaser of one of the golden 
retrievers has written to tell me that the 
puppy understood the words “ kennel,” 
outside,” “ sit,” “ ” ** yes,” “ leave 


““ 


sit, no, 
it,’ and hisname. Within an evening he 
had learnt the fundamentals of retrieving. 
Mr. Campbell has exhibited the accom- 
plishments of these puppies at local 
schools and cinemas, where they were 
witnessed with amazement. 

His adult golden retrievers have been 
exhibited at shows, and one of them, 
when only fourteen months old, was second 
last year in the “ any variety ”’ obedience THESE GOLDEN 

-< ,’ r = 4 4a 4 ay 4 4a 
test at the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
Show. She had been taught to discrimi- 
nate between a shoe, gaiter, dummy, ball, 
etc., which she would bring to him in any order, and if anything 
new was given to her she understood at once. I hope the 
publication of these photographs and the description of what 
is possible for one to do in the way of education may stimulate 
my readers to train their own dogs. For anything like serious 
work six months is early enough to begin. The lessons upon 
which to concentrate for practical purposes are going steadily 
on a lead, following closely without a lead, coming to_ heel 
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AWAITING THE WORD « YES.” 
THE MIDDLE PUPPY WATCHES PENSIVELY 





RETRIEVER PUPPIES ARE UNDER SIX WEEKS OLD 


HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIERS AGED ONE MONTH 


smartly in response to call or whistle, always pausing before 
crossing a road, lying down or sitting on command, remaining 
recumbent until ordered to get up, and so on. Go through 
one lesson at a time, do not push any of the exercises to the 
point of boredom, never lose your temper and shout at 
the puppy, give your commands in a quiet voice, and do 
not be grudging in your praise when the right thing has been 
done. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


SPANIEL 


He has eaten the cake that was bought for tea 
And buried a bone where the seeds should be. 
He has stolen the fish and a few things more 
And gnawed the paint off the garden door. 
He has raided the larder and pinched a grouse 
And muddied, with footmarks, all the house. 
But righteous anger by stealth withdraws, 
And the stick is hard to find, 
When he lies with his nose between his paws 
And his tail tucked in behind. 


He lies stretched out so neat and flat, 

With ears outspread like a fallen bat ; 

His fore legs flanking his silky brow 

And big brown eyes—-so innocent now 

While two pink paws behind are seen 

His tail tucked tidily in between. 
Your heart to his whole defence he draws 
And his faults elude the mind, 
When he lies with his nose between his paws 
And his tail tucked in behind. 


Every morning, till you go out, 
He follows you pattering round about ; 
But go to the door and take your hat, 
And he’s dancing a hornpipe on the mat ; 
‘Then down the path goes sideways shying, 
With ears like silken banners flying— 
When you are back, with a pipe that draws, 
Contentment you will find ; 
And he’ll lie with his nose between his paws 
And his tail tucked in behind. 


IAN MACcNAIR. 
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1—FROM THE HILL ABOVE 


CRAIGEVAR CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE 


THE HOME OF LORD SEMPILL 


The most fantastically spectacular of Scottish towers, Craigevar, already begun when bought by 
William Forbes in 1610, was decorated 1625-26 by the same plasterers who worked at Glamis 
and Muchalls. 





NE of the delights of 
that entertaining film 
“The Ghost Goes 
West” was that Mr. 
René Clair had got his details 
so accurate. The Scottish 
castle to which such dreadful 
things happened was not, | 
believe, a copy of any actual 
building, but it certainly bore 
a strong resemblance to the 
most romantic of them all, 
Craigie Var. Here the riot of 
shapes with which the later 
castle-builders crowded their 
skylines is seen at its most 
fantastic. ‘Towers, balustrades, 
cupolas, turrets, corbie steps, 
pinnacles, chimneys, gables, ex- 
plode like an architect’s night- 
mare from the top of the tower 
and, seemingly defiant of grav- 
ity, overhang the foundations 
in every direction, so that the 
castle is larger at the top than 
at the bottom. The tiny win- 
dows punched in the thick 
harled walls exaggerate the 
scale as the tapering shapes on 
the skyline exaggerate the 
height. Where larger Georgian 
windows have been inserted on 
the first floor, the little upper 
ones look, by contrast, some- 
where up in the clouds. The 
harl is a fainter shade of the 
red granite of the district, 
matching the mouldings and 
corbellings softened with age, 
and the sandstone gargoyles 
that pretend to be cannon. 
The innumerable roofs were 
originally slated with the old 
stone slabs, but were re-roofed 
about 1826 with Foudland 
slates, now silvered and 
ett nae lichened. 
It seems incredible that 
any building so bewitched could 
have been built and conceived 


2.-THE BACK APPROACH, FROM THE NORTH-EAST from the foundations by a single 
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3.—THE SOUTH-WEST SIDE, WITH THE ENTRY TO THE CASTLE IN THE BASE OF THE TOWER 


The harled walls are a paler shade of the red granite stonework 


mind. Crathes Castle, a few miles over the hills on Deeside 
and Craigevar’s elder brother, is nearly as profuse in top-hamper, 
but at least the main lines of its roof correspond with the plan 
though forty years part them. At Craigevar it was not only 
another generation, with different needs and tastes, that at 
length reached the roof, but another family altogether. When, 
in 1610, John Mortymer, “ with consent of Helen Symmer his 
spouse,” sold “all & haill the lands & baronie of Craigyvar 
with maynes manor place tour & fortalice yrof, biggings yeards 
orchyeards and pertinents of the samen, with the maltures 
sequels & knaveships yrof,” to Willy the Merchant, it is estab- 
lished that the Castle was already half-built. Even if the new 
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owner took on the same masons (and they must almost certainly 
have been the men who had put the top storeys on to Crathes 
in the fifteen-nineties), he was a man with more developed 
ideas than John Mortymer. Though we do not know how far 
the building had progressed at the time of its sale, the fact of 
its having changed hands during construction goes far to explain 
the change of character aloft, where such full renaissance objects 
as cupolas and classic balustrades consort with more traditional 
features. 

William Forbes was a younger brother of the famous 
Patrick Forbes, Bishop of Aberdeen and laird of Corse, which 
marches with Craigevar in the hills between Dee and Don. 
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1.—THE HALL, LOOKING WEST TOWARDS THE SCREENS AND 
PIPERS’ GALLERY 
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5..-THE RICH PLASTER CEILING OF THE HALL, FROM THE 
PIPERS’ GALLERY 








Like the Burnetts of Leys, the younger Forbes 
sons made their own ways in the world, and we 
are told that William, taking to trade, ‘‘ made a 
goodlie pile merchandizing at Dantzick.’”’ Though 
the power of the Hansa over England and Scotland 
had waned since the Middle Ages, the Baltic was 
still the source of world supplies of timber, pitch, 
and hemp, and Willy Forbes’s success shows that 
a canny Scot could still profit in the trade. 

The Castle is approached from the south by 
a straight avenue, and was originally surrounded 
by a ring of turreted ramparts enclosing a paved 
courtyard with stables and offices, part of which 
is seen in the foreground in Fig. 1. It is rare to 
find these outworks, customary at the period, 
surviving, but a portion does survive here. One 
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6.—STAIRS DOWN TO THE ENTRANCE 
LOBBY 


circular tower with a conical roof and a length 
of very thick wall, runs along the foot of the slope 
that rises west of the Castle, and contains the 
arched gateway that was formerly the only entrance 
to the court. 

The Castle is based on the traditional L plan, 
but with many modifications. As will be seen by 
reference to McGibbon and Ross’s plan (Fig. 12) 
there are projections on the north and east sides, 
a circular stair-turret is corbelled on to the north- 
west corner, and another crested with a balustrade 
on the west side (Fig. 2). Both these turrets, 
beginning as segments of a circle, are further 
corbelled out into squares in their upper storeys, 
where they finish in gables or balustrades, while 
at every corner there is an overhanging bartizan 
that converts an angle into a curve. The main 
corbelling, that occurs between the fourth and 
fifth floors, has two storeys above it, which shows 
how far the primitive idea of battlements resting 
on the corbelling had been left behind. In the 
south-west re-entering angle a square tower is 
introduced (Fig. 3), in the base of which is the only 
entry to the Castle. But this tower does not 
contain a circular staircase, as is usually the case 
in earlier examples. The ascent begins in the 
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tower lobby, but goes straight 
across the building to the first- 
floor landing, which gives access 
to the hall on the left and to 
a withdrawing-room on_ the 
right. Newel stairs continue 
the ascent at the south-east and 
north-west corners of the hall. 

The hall (Figs. 4 and 5) is 
not only gloriously decorated, 
but is of archzological im- 
portance as being almost the 
only one in Scotland retaining 
its original arrangement un- 
disturbed. ‘Thirty feet long 
and 17}ft. wide, it runs the 
full length of the northern wing 
of the Castle, with windows at 
each end, one on the north side, 
and another in the south-west 
corner. At the eastern end, 
where it is entered from the 
landing, the “‘ screen ’’—so fa- 
miliar a feature in mediaeval 
English halls, and formerly 
usual in Scotland but now so 
rarely met with—cuts off a 
space some three feet wide and 
provides a gallery above at 
each end where pipers can take 
their stand. It consists of oak 
wainscot about 6ft. high, with 
a door in the centre, opposite 
to which is a little newel stair 
in the thickness of the wall, 
leading down to the wine cellar ; 
a small pantry is accommodated 
in the end of the space opposite 
the landing. ‘The walls are 
lined with richly carved wains- 
cot, best seen beneath the west 
windows (Fig. 7), where it is 
adjoined by an eighteenth cen- 
tury wainscot cupboard and a 
door to the north-west stairs. 
The roof consists of the usual 
stone barrel vault, exceptional 
in that the middle section is 
groined, and the whole is 
covered with rich plasterwork. 

It was remarked when 
describing Muchalls (CouNTRY 
LirE, December 18th, 1937) 
that the same plasterer who 
executed the ceilings there in 
1624, and is found working at 
Glamis in 1620, moved on to 
Craigevar in 1625. ‘That date 
and 1626 are found on several 
of the ceilings. Allowing for 
the Muchalls ceiling being flat 
and for Sir Robert Burnett 
having had more interest in 
heraldry than William Forbes, 
the plasterwork is in many 
respects identical ; the pattern 
on the ribs is the same, and the 
same medallions of the Worthies 
occur, as are found being 
used in 1610 for the ceiling of 
Old Palace, Bromley-by-Bow, 
now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The central pendantis 
also closely similar to Muchalls. 

The fireplace (Fig. 8) is 
in the middle of the south wall, 
the granite opening being sur- 
mounted by the Royal arms of 
Scotland flanked by single ter- 
minal figures of a man and 
a woman. It obviously derives 
from the same original as the 
Muchalls overmantel, but the 
workmanship is distinctly 
cruder, as if executed by an 
apprentice. 
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7.—CARVED WAINSCOT AT THE WEST END OF 
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8.—THE HALL FIREPLACE, 1625 
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A PINE-PANELLED BEDROOM WITH A FINE CEILING 
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Work of great delicacy and beauty 
occurs on many of the other ceilings in the 
house, besides in the hall, where perhaps the 
finest moulding is to be seen in the arches 
at either end and over the fireplace (Fig. 8). 
In the withdrawing-room ceiling (Fig. 10) 
are masks found also at Muchalls and 
Glamis ; while the Blue Bedroom (Fig. 9) 
has beautifully modelled putti heads and 
delicate flower arrangements. The character 
of the arabesques on the ribs is also notable. 
The whole handling of these ceilings, after 
comparison of many patterns, shows the 
most marked affinity to the group comprising, 
besides the Bromley-by-Bow ceiling, Bury 
Hall and Tottenham Vicarage, all in Middle- 
sex, on the latter of which occurs the name 
“ Joseph Fenton, 1620,” believed to be that 
of the plasterer. It is probably straining 
coincidence too far to suggest that one of 
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12.--GROUND-FLOOR PLAN, AND 
PLAN OF THE HALL 


the few Jacobean plasterers whose name we 
may know came to Scotland and did the 
Glamis, Craigevar, and Muchalls ceilings. 
But the common characteristics are certainly 
remarkable, and there can be no doubt that 
they are the work of an Englishman from 
the London neighbourhood. In some of 
the rooms there are overmantel panels 
bearing the date 1610, which also occurs in 
the panel over the stairs (Fig. 6). This 
probably refers to the date of Forbes’s 
purchase of the Castle. 

The principal rooms were lined with 
pine wainscot during the eighteenth century, 
but in some of the bedrooms the original 
box beds survive. In others are portions 
of costly State beds, and in all there is much 
excellent furniture. The drawing-room, for 
example (Fig. 10)—a tiny room still lit by 
its original small windows—is very pleasantly 
furnished. In recent years the interior of 
the Castle has very greatly benefited by the 
discerning care of Gwendolen, Lady Sempill, 
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The son of William Forbes “ the merchant ” was created 
a baronet in 1630 and became a fanatical Covenanter. He is 
repeatedly spoken of as a “‘ main Covenanter,” “ Craigevar that 
famous man,” or “ that famous oppressor.” He filled various 
posts under the Parliament, but at last repented of his zeal, 
and is said to have died of a broken heart because his party 
stripped him of ali the goods that he intended, after an eleventh- 
hour recantation, to restore to the King. Under his son, Red 
Sir John, who did much to retrieve the fortunes of the family, 
the Craigevar and Corse properties were joined in 1681. But 
not all the Craigevar men were fighters alone, upholding their 
feuds with clan foes and maintaining ‘ courts of baronie,” for 
more than one is said to have used his pen to poetic purpose, 
notably an Alexander, born in 1700, who is called “ a child of 
ardent spirit, and of so strong and beautiful a genius that in 
the twelfth year of his age he has wrote poems which are read 
of all with admiration.” Which of these old-time indwellers 
is it whose spirit, it is said, has not yet gone West and, unwilling 
to be wholly parted from the place, returns sometimes to wander 


THE MONTH’S 


HE unknown months stretch before us as we pass through 
the gateway from the Old Year into the New—that gate- 
way named from old Janus, the two-faced god who 
looked backward into the past and forward into the 
future. Countless ages of mankind have paused upon 
this threshold, anxiously seeking signs and omens, and it is there- 
fore natural that January should be rich in weather lore and 
legend. ‘To country folk weather and well-being were linked in 
the year’s cycle, and so the simple forecasts were repeated with 
reverence. For example, as the Old Year passed away, great 
attention was paid to the direction of the wind, whence this 
augury could be taken : 
If New Year’s eve night wind blow south, 
It betokeneth warmth and growth; 
If west, much milk and fish in the sea; 
If north, much cold and storms there will be ; 
If east, the trees will bear much fruit ; 
If north-east, flee it man and brute. 
At one time it was believed that the prevailing weather for each 
month in the coming year could be prophesied by noting the 
conditions on the first twelve days of the year, taking a day for 
each month. 

A strange oblivion has been the fate of January 25th, St. 
Paul’s Day, once upon a time a rival of St. Swithin’s Day. Accord- 
ing to the old rhyme, this day foretold no mere forty days, but 
the entire year: 

If St. Paul’s Day be fair and clear, 
It does betide a happy year ; 
But if it chance to snow or rain, 
Then will be dear all kinds of grain: 
If clouds or mists do dark the skie, 
Great store of birds and beasts shall die ; 
And if the winds do fly aloft, 
Then wars shall vex the kingdome oft. 
The poet Gay refused to be impressed by this, and declared : 
Let no such vulgar tales debase thy mind, 
Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the clouds and wind. 

Another important date was the 22nd, St. Vincent’s Day, 
when it was considered a very happy omen if the sun shone ; 
““ Vincenti fasto si Sol radiet memor este,” or, in homelier French 
dialect, 

Prens garde au jour St. Vincent, 
Car, sy ce jour tu vois et sent 
Que le soleil soiet cler et biau 
Nous érons du vin plus que l’eau. 

The people of long ago were too cautious to trust a sudden 
spell of good weather at the beginning of the year, knowing only 
too well that this false spring was treacherous and dangerous. 

If the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for’t all the year, 
wes one warning against a premature season. 
A January Spring 
Is worth naething, 
added its caution, and found support in many another wise saw : 
March in Janiveer, 
January in March, I fear. 
If January calends be summerly gay, 
*T will be winterly weather till the calends of May. 
It seemed wiser to accept the fact that 
The blackest month in all the year 
Is the month of Janiveer. 
Indeed, the harder the conditions, the more hopeful was the 
future, and the protective covering of snow was of happier omen 
than mild and rainy weather. 
Under water, dearth; 
Under snow, bread. 

The Anglo-Saxons fittingly named this austere season 
““Wulfmonath,” for storms and scarcity of food made the wild 
creatures bold enough to approach human dwellings. 

Yet January was by no means a solemn time in olden days, 
since our forefathers took care to prolong the Christmas jollity 
well into the first month of the year, bringing it to a hearty climax 
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gently through the rooms, silently but startlingly opening doors ? 
The real ghost of a man murdered in his bed for revenge and 
flung out of the window is of the kind that makes the hair rise 
up. But it would be good to meet so gentle a home-comer. 
How gladly would one repress the natural cry, and keep silence, 
if thereby one might be led by such a guide to a fuller knowledge 
of all those lives that have been lived out within these walls ! 
In the fullness of time Corse Castle passed to a younger 
son and is now a hopeless ruin. It was said that the process 
was accelerated by the removal of the tiles to roof the stables 
at Fintray on Donside, which became the principal residence 
of the elder Forbes sons. The eighth Baronet, who served in 
the Crimea, became in 1883 the eighteenth Lord Sempill in 
right of his grandmother, a daughter of the thirteenth Baron. 
This ancient peerage dates from circa 1488, when it was con- 
ferred on Sir John Sempill of Eliotstoun, hereditary Sheriff 
of Renfrewshire. The present Lord Sempill, who succeeded 
his father in 1934, is well known for his services to civil 
aviation. CHRISTOPHER Flussey. 


ANTHOLOGY 


on Twelfth Night. Even then the fun did not end, for the next 
day also had its riotous ritual of commencing work once more. 
This was St. Distaff’s Day, when the women set to their spinning ; 
but before they could begin, the men entered and, according to 
custom, set fire to their flax or tow. ‘Thereupon the women drove 
them off with buckets of water, and, amid shrill cries and laughter, 
the merry season came at last to an end. Herrick, who advised 
everyone to “ Frolic the full twelve holidays,” referred to this 
final rite : 

Partly work, and partly play, 

Ye must on St. Distaff’s day. 

* ” * 


Give St. Distaff all the night, 
Then give Christmas sport good-night, 
And next morrow, every one 
To his owne vocation. 
A Scottish version of the same idea runs thus : 
Yule’s come and Yule’s gane, 
And we ha’e feasted weel ; 
Sae Jock maun to his flail again, 
And Jenny to her wheel. 

In spite of this, however, the first Monday after ‘Twelfth 
Night was also set apart for much rural jollity. ‘This was Plough 
Monday, when the work in the great bare fields was accompanied 
by boisterous music and dance. After that, a somewhat unique 
“* close season ’’ came to an end, for ‘‘ Marriage comes in on the 
13th day of January, and at Septuagesima Sunday it is out again 
until Low Sunday.” 

When we turn from these traditions of the month and seek 
its poetry, we scarcely expect to find that writers have been 
attracted by this somewhat dreary season. Some, indeed, can 
see nothing but its discomforts, as, for example, Spenser, in his 
picture of 

. . . Old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away ; 
Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell; 
And blow his nayles to warme them if he may. 
Keats made romantic use of the beliefs and “‘ ceremonies duc 
which were associated with St. Agnes’ Eve, January 2oth, painting 
his glowing words on a grim wintry background : 
. . . Ah, bitter chill it was ! 
The owl, for all his feathers was a-cold ; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 

It is to the Scottish poets that one must turn for the true 
atmosphere of this stern month. No more realistic description 
could ever have been penned than the one given by Bishop Gavin 
Douglas in his “‘ Proloug of the Sevynt Buik ”’ of his ‘“‘ Eneados.’’ 
Here we find all the unrelenting rigour of a northern winter, rivers 
running red in spate, ‘‘ Montayne toppis sleikit wyth snaw our- 
heildis,”’ ‘‘ scharp soppis of sleit, and of the snyoand snawe,”’ and 
general desolation when 

So bustuysly Boreas his bugill blew. 
The good Scots words have a sting and ring which admirably 
befits the theme when winds are “ snell’”’ and ‘‘ swouchand,”’ 
shadows are ‘“‘drumly” and the air is “ callour.’”’ Thus did 
Bishop Gavin describe a wild January night, and as the moonlight 
paled and the cold dawn was coming he heard a flight of wild geese 
passing over the snowy roofs of Edinburgh city. 

And as ane trumpat rang thair vocis soun. 

Such omens of storm and the sight of the hailstones “‘ Hoppand 
on the thak and on the causay by,”’ were enough to make him pile 
up his fire and settle down in cosy peace to his Virgil. 

But the poetry of Scotland owes, indeed, a heavy debt to 
January and one that is repaid each year with ever-increasing 
enthusiasm on the 25th, the birthday of one who recorded his 
arrival at this season of storms in the famous words : 

*T was then a blast 0’ Janwar win’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin. 
MariE W. Stuart. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“TOUT PASSE”—A REVIEW BY BRIAN FITZGERALD 


Women and Things. Memories of the Duke of Portland. 
(Faber and Taber, 25s.) 
HE DUKE OF PORTLAND gives the proverb “‘ Tout 
passe, tout casse, tout lasse,’’ as the reason and the 
excuse for writing his autobiography. But this stately 
volume, with its lively anecdotes and many illustrations, 
requires neither the one nor the other to justify its pub- 
lication. In the words of the publisher, it provides ‘‘ the picture 
of a golden age, now passing away,” and it is sure of a warm welcome. 
The author succeeded to the Portland dukedom in 1879. When 
he arrived at Welbeck, he found the house in a state of complete 
chaos ; the entrance hall was without a floor, and all the pictures, 
removed from their frames, were stacked against the walls. The 
reason that the house had been allowed to get into this state was 
the fact that the late Duke was an eccentric, who spent his time 
and money in trying to hide himself from the world. At Welbeck, 
he was so absorbed with his vast work of building and digging 
out underground rooms and tunnels that he became oblivious 
of all else. One of these underground rooms measures 16oft. 
long by 6oft. wide ; and there was a great tunnel, about one and 
a quarter miles long, through which was a carriage drive to 
Worksop. Yet the fifth Duke treated his workmen kindly, 
providing them with donkeys to ride to and from work, and 
umbrellas to shelter them from the rain. As for the housemaids, 
the late Duke liked them to skate ; and if he found one of them 
sweeping stairs or corridor, the frightened girl was sent out to 
skate on the large rink in the garden, whether she wanted to or not. 
In 1886, the present Duke was appointed Master of the 
Horse by Queen Victoria; and he retained this position during 
the early years of Edward VII’s reign. He tells of a remarkable 
dream he had shortly before the latter’s Coronation, in which 
the State coach appeared to become stuck as it was passing through 
the arch at the Horse Guards. So vivid was his dream that he 
had the coach and arch measured ; and, to the astonishment of 
everyone, it was found that the arch was nearly two feet too low 
to allow the coach to pass through. ‘There are anecdotes, too, 
of soldiers, politicians, sportsmen and artists. As a young man, 
the Duke met Lord Beaconsfield, whom he found ‘“‘ by no means 
what is commonly termed agreeable company.”’ Lord Hartington, 
afterwards eighth Duke of Devonshire, he considers one of the 
most able men he ever knew. He relates a story in which Devon- 
shire, who suffered from constitutional somnolence, is supposed 
to have said: “‘ I had a horrid nightmare ; I dreamed that I was 
making a speech in the House of Lords—and I woke up and found 
I was actually doing so.”” The Duke of Portland remarks that 
the two best game shots he ever met were the late Lord Ripon 
and Sir Harry Stonor. It is interesting to learn that Paderewski, 
to add to his other remarkable accomplishments, was at one 
time a very good judge of thoroughbred horses. On one occasion 
he exclaimed to the author: ‘‘ How I hate my damned hair ! 
But I have to wear it like this because the public have grown 
to expect it from my portraits.” 
River to River. A Fisherman’s Pilgrimage, by Stephen Gwynn. 
Illustrated by Roy Beddington. (Country Life, 10s. 6d. and 3 gns.) 
A CASUAL glance through “ River to River” gave me a feeling of 
delight that I was to read of rivers in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, all of which at times I had been privileged to fish. 1 had 
always held that continued experiment was the only way to become 
expert, and that an acute power of observation was, above all, a necessity. 
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I finished this book with a feeling of overwhelming shame, for, though 
I may have noticed an almost imperceptible movement in the water 
which had led to the undoing of a fish, I realised that I had not observed 
one-tenth part of the beauty, both present and ancient, which sur- 
rounded me. I could not but envy the man who saw Nature as did 
Stephen Gwynn, or who had powers to express in such a charming way 
all that he had seen. Author and artist appear to have worked in 
perfect harmony, and Roy Beddington has succeeded in conveying to 
the eye pictures made perfect by the author in writing. As we pass 
from river to river, the style changes from the almost haughty bearing 
of the Test to the “‘ down along” of a Devon stream, or the wild history 
of the Scots. One cannot help feeling how much the author would 
like to linger over his description of Irish rivers he knows so well. 
There is not a wealth of angling in this book, but just enough to show 
how a successful day has led him more than ever to appreciate the 
beauty that surrounds him. No one, angler or not, can afford to miss 
this book, and if I am ever privileged to revisit the spots described 
I shall alwavs take it with me, to make sure that in future I shall not 
miss all that I have missed before. E. Gorpon REEVE. 

Some Famous Love Letters, edited by Marjorié Bowen. (Herbert 

Jenkins, 15s.) 

WHAT becomes of letters ? The question is almost as unanswerable 
as: what becomes of pins? Many letters are destroyed, of course. 
Some disappear mysteriously, as the Casket Letters—-and kingdoms 
rock. Others, as mysteriously, survive. Miss Marjorie Bowen—and 
who could do it better ?—has gathered together a most fascinating sheaf, 
chiefly of English and French letters (the French ones newly translated), 
written, with a few exceptions, in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. The first letter is from Margery Paston, in the 
fifteenth century, to her “‘ right reverend and worshipful and right well 
beloved valentine,’ who fortunately afterwards became her husband ; 
and the last is from Elizabeth Browning to Robert, who had been 
her husband but a few hours. In all, there are letters by thirty-three 
writers, and Miss Bowen’s comments and notes give them added interest 
and value. After Margery Paston comes Henry VIII, who certainly 
had a fluent pen. (The wretch also had the knack of writing prayers. 
More than once I have read one quite reverently, almost to the end, 
before realising who had written it, and that I was barking up the wrong 
tree, so to speak.) There are four letters by dear Dorothy Osborne, 
chosen from many that she wrote to her future husband; and that 
enchanting creature, Julie de Lespinasse, less fortunate, wrings one’s 
heart by her passionate letters to her lover de Guibert, whom she never 
married. The letters of those who were about to die are the most 
wonderful—that of Chidiock Tichborne (one of the Babington conspita- 
tors) to his wife before his cruel death; that of Sir Walter Raleigh to 
his wife ; and even that of Anne Boleyn. Madame du Deffand’s letters 
to Horace Walpole are the strangest, and Nelson’s to his Emma are 
among the most fatuous—-‘‘ I believe there would be more virtue in 
the prayers of Santa Emma than in any saint in the whole Calendar 
of Rome.” As for Saint Emma herself, her wild torrent of badly spelt 
English to Charles Greville leaves one breathless and sometimes 
startled—‘ My fate is a warning to young women never to be two 
good.”’ Miss Bowen sums up these and the many other letters in 
the book in an introduction which is itself a delightfully competent 
essay on famous love letters. Her own preference-—and surely everyone 
will agree with her—‘‘ is for the love-making of an English husband— 
search the world for love letters, none can be found to equal in charm, 
tact, grace and sweet courtesy those written by Sir Richard Steele to 
his wife.” 





Red Eagle, by Dennis Wheatley. (Hutchinson, 12s 6d.) 

KLEMENTY VOROSHILOV, who started as a pit-boy, was many 
times imprisoned and beaten-up as a revolutionary, led heroic cavalry 
charges and organised epic retreats during the Revolution, and is now 
a marshal and supreme commander of all Russia’s fighting forces, is 
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undoubtedly the right hero for a popular biography. Had Mr. Wheatley 
been content to write up this dramatic figure in the romantic style 
for which he is so famous, his book would doubtless have been a great 
success. But he has attempted a serious estimate of the history and 
aims of the Russian Revolution ; Voroshilov is used merely as the finest 
type of the disinterested Communist, and a peg on which Mr. Wheatley 
may hang his opinions about international politics and the British General 
Staff during the Great War. In order that the uninstructed reader may 
see the Revolution in its true perspective, Mr. Wheatley has started 
his book by a rather sketchy and newsy summary of Russian history from 
the beginning. The best part of the book is the description of Marshal 
Voroshilov’s campaigns ; the retreat from the Ukraine, the defence of 
Tzaritsyn, the First Cavalry Army’s magnificent swoop on Denikin 
and his White Russians, the disastrous Polish campaign of 1920 in 
which Voroshilov was the only Red genera! to “‘ bring back a still un- 
broken army into Russia.’”’ These make stirring reading. The de- 
scription of the U.S.S.R.’s difficulties and achievements since 1920, 
though impartial, is less impressive. Mr. Wheatley refuses to give a 
bibliography, and, though he claims to have expert sources of informa- 
tion, as he naturally cannot name them it is difficult to know what is 
authoritative fact and what is merely ‘‘ inside dope.” This is specially 
true of Mr. Wheatley’s treatment of the 1937 Army Conspiracy ; his 
explanation is reasonably plausible, but only a plain statement of known 
facts can elucidate that astonishing mystery. The book is sincere and 
readable, but I am afraid it will equally disappoint Mr. Wheatley’s 
fans who expect to be thrilled, and those who know that the Russian 
Revolution is too great and recent an event to be dismissed in a bio- 
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The Horseman’s Week-end Book, by Gordon Winter. (Seeley 
Service, 8s. 6d.) 

THERE are many good and useful things in this book by Gordon 
Winter, and there is a distinct touch of novelty in including in the 
same book pages on “ First Aid for Horse and Rider,” ‘‘ Care of Tack,” 
“Clothes to Wear,” and so on, together with an excellent anthology 
and a résumé of horsemanship and horsemastership of both yesterday 
and to-day. The author is generous in his acknowledgments to many 
and particularly to Mr. R. Ansell Wells, whose excellently laid-out 
feeding chart and chapter entitled ‘‘ Do You Know ?”’ provide practical 
help in the one case and good entertainment in the other. It is said 
that a necessary part of a riding man’s outfit is a knowledge of the 
language, its terms and their proper application. In ‘“‘ The Horseman’s 
Week-end Book ”’ we fine a good glossary, covering everyday and not 
such everyday terms associated with horses, hounds, kennel, and point- 
to-point races; and those who have trouble in deciding on the colour 
of a horse will find an excellent and official dictionary. The Table of 
Records, though short, seems sufficient, and is handy for reference. 
The book is ‘“ decorated” by Anne Bullen, and this word is most 
appropriately applied. es. 5. Bs 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

IsLAND Oo+ Batt, by Michael Covarrubias (Cassell, 30s.); A HERD 
oF Rep Deer, by F. Fraser Darling (Oxford University Press, 15s.) ; 
Tue VELver Derr, by Caroline Seaford (Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d.). Fiction : 
Tuy Rop anp Tuy Starr, by Hjalmar Bergman (Cape, 7s. 6d.) ; 
OLp Lonpon, by E. F. Benson (Appleton, four vols. in case, 21s.); "THE 
Best SHORT STORIES OF 1937, edited by J. O’Brien (Cape, 7s. 6d.). 


AT THE THEATRE 


HERE BE LIONS 


WIT of the eighteenth century asked to between decide 

the merits of two rival comedians replied: “ Mr. 

Barry has more money, but Mr. King is the taller 

man.” Similarly if I were asked to decide between 
the merits of the circuses at the Agricultural Hall and Olympia 
I should say that the Althoff show at Islington is the more 
intimate while Mr. Bertram Mills’s annual circus at Kensington 
is the more majestic. All circuses in any year have this in 
common that they teach the spectator something he has not 
previously noticed. There is a well-known trick in which one 
man jumps on to the elevated end of a see-saw, the lower end 
of which proceeds to raise the acrobat standing on it to the 
height of three of his colleagues, on whose topmost shoulder, 
after turning several somersaults, he perches. What I had not 
noticed until this year is that the acrobat to be propelled into 
the air begins to climb before the other has finished descending. 
From which one sees that the man is not propelled into the air 
at all but is assisted in the act of self-propulsion. The other 
thing has to do with lion-taming, and presumably with the 
taming of tigers, leopards, panthers, pumas, cheetahs, jaguars 
and so forth. This is that no animal ever turns snappy except 
by the trainer’s invitation, the animal relapsing into quietude 
the moment the trainer’s back is turned. I think that Alfred 
Cort’s wild animals in the Islington show are the best collection 
I have ever seen. Here are lions, tigers, and leopards of great 
actual, or at least of very finely simulated, ferocity, hobnobbing 
with bears from the Himalayas and the Poles. The climax of 
this show occurs when all these beasts stand to attention on 
pedestals being, if you please, floodlit the while. One of my 
fears every Christmas is that I shall again know those horrifying 
moments when The Wallendas go through their sick-making 
movements on the high wire. This time it is The Four Berosinis 
who accomplish more or less the same feats, balancing themselves 
over a safety-net with the aid of enormous poles. This brings 
to mind the old tag : Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? The safety- 
net is all very well for the performers, but who is going to guaran- 
tee the front-row spectators from the rain of poles that may 
conceivably ensue? Throughout this remarkable act I felt as 
nervous as anybody living in the Polish corridor! ‘This show 
does in fact possess a Wallenda, to wit Madam Elsie Wallenda 
who exhibits seals, and I can imagine a fairy-story by Andersen 
in which the good fairy ordained, in return for some good deed 
performed by The Wallendas, that they should in the event of 
accident not be destroyed but be changed into seals. After 
the show I was imprudent enough to visit one of those 
“‘death-riding” sideshows. It is the most appalling sight, and 
I willingly certify that I have never had a better sixpennyworth 
of devastating awe. 

It is customary to say of Mr. Mills’s circuses that each one 
is better than the last. This is really nonsense. There cannot 
be anything better than the best, and the highest certificate 
Mr. Mills can hope for is to be told that his show is as good as 
the last, and the one before that, and so on. This guarantee 
on the present occasion is straightway given. ‘The trouble about 
these Gargantuan affairs is that our host is too generous ; his 
surfeits give one mental indigestion. It is difficult to disentangle 
one marvel from another, so quickly do they tread upon one 


another’s heel. Still I well remember, though they were an 
early course in the feast, Crocher’s Teddy Bears, charming 
little creatures who for our entertainment agreeably played 
the fool. The Five Vikings are Sweden’s “ silly sailors,” and 
young people will now learn that there is a branch of metaphysics 
in which the mathematics they are taught at school do not obtain. 
They have probably seen The Three Sailors at some music-hall. 
Whence they may argue that five must be funnier. They are 
not, but they are funny enough. Hereabouts we were given 
Albert Schumann’s Black Liberty Horses, magnificent as ever. 
I liked too Harry and Merkey, wonderful artists on the horizontal 
bar, one of whom appeared to wear his stomach in places which 
the medical faculty would declare to be frankiy impossible. 

Then came Koringa, a mysterious lady from the heart of 
India who is alleged to mesmerise crocodiles and snakes. What 
is more to the point she can apparently mesmerise herself, 
and so completely that she can hurl herself on to broken glass, 
dance on sword-blades, and remain buried under sand, not, 
let it be admitted, for such time as the sands of the desert grow 
cold, but for a very good five minutes. The rest is a whirl of 
lady trapezists, high-school riders, including that renowned 
exponent of Haute Ecole, M. Cuyer of Paris, delightful Chinese 
contortionists, and agreeable performing cats. One does not 
understand the last phenomenon, exhibited by the charming 
Misses Ellins and Ketts. Performing horses and dogs, yes ; 
but cats, no. I have never yet known a cat which would do 
anything except what it wanted to do. ‘Tell it to go out of the 
room, and it will rub itself against your leg. ‘Tell it to come 
and be made a fuss of, and it will make disdainful exit. At 
least that is my experience. For sheer cleverness and unusual- 
ness these performing cats must be about the best thing in the 
show. On the other hand, if I may be allowed one grumble 
I did not care very much this time for the performing elephants 
whose game of football is more in the trainer’s imagination than 
in fact. Nor perhaps will I admit that The Four Maniacs in 
their water act are quite so good as the old Bronetts. Still 
they made the children laugh enormously, and I note that it 
takes more than a clown with a red nose to make the children 
of these days laugh out loud. 

Then the great banquet of thrills draws to its close with 
the appearance and fitting-up of those sections of a gilded cage 
that connote the imminence of lions. ‘This year our interest 
is distracted from this preparation by the entrance of three 
dazzling young women, Mesdames Dania, Marces, and Ellinor, 
who are without ceremony hoisted by the teeth to three several 
parts of the roof where each regales one third of the vast audience 
with a graceful and perilous solo on the trapeze to the safe and 
graceful strains of the oldest and best waltzes of Franz Lehar. 
Cage completed and waltzes and performances simultaneously 
concluded, the three young ladies are lowered by the teeth, 
whirling rapidly on their own axes the while! This makes an 
astonishing interlude in a programme full of astonishments, 
and the seven bored but noble lions that follow find us with 
hardly any wonder left, though they are most handsomely put 
through their paces by Miss Priscilla Kayes, who contrives to 
remind us at one and the same time of Daniel and of any dashing 
Principal Boy. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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THE VILLAGE.COLLEGE AT LINTON, THE THIRD OF ITS KIND TO,BE;OPENED IN THE COUNTY 


T has taken us a long time to wake up to the fact that while 
we are devoting millions a year to education, a large pro- 
portion of the money spent is wasted because so many schools 
are so badly designed and so badly equipped. The school 
building, erected circa 1870 in one or other of the styles of 

ecclesiastical Gothic, no doubt to the satisfaction of its architect, 
is still the prevailing type in most towns and villages. We see 
them everywhere, but we seldom, if ever, go inside to discover 
the kind of problems that inconvenient planning, bad light, 
overcrowded classrooms and miserable equipment give the 
harassed schoolmaster or schoolmistress. The old argument, 
‘** What was good enough for me is good enough for my son,” 
will not hold water in an 
age when life is becoming 
so much more com- 
plicated—when, for 
instance, even an agri- 
cultural labourer requires 
a technical knowledge 
about all kinds of things 
that his father never 
dreamed of if he is to be 
of any use on a modern, 
mechanised farm. More- 
over, since international 
politics are assuming once 
again the competitive 
character familiar before 
the War, it will be not 
merely the fittest but the 
most intelligent nations 
that survive; and this 
time we have not got the 
long start that our indus- 
trial supremacy gave us 
in the nineteenth century. 
Last October the 
Royal Institute of Architects held an exhibition reviewing the 
progress made during the last few years in the design and planning 
of schools. The photographs then shown are now included in 
the larger exhibition, organised by The News-Chronicle, which 
was opened at Dorland Hall, Regent Street, on December 2oth. 
There one can see and study the effect of the new ideas about 
architecture, the impact of which is being felt in the design of 
schools, as in every other type of building. A school offers the 
architect one of his most promising opportunities for putting 
into practice a theory of design that is based on function. Its 
chief requirements are fairly obvious and can be simply stated. 
If possible, the building should be planned to give the majority 






THE! BOTTISHAM COLLEGE 


The circular jlibrary, the adult rooms and _ hall of the countryman’s 


of rooms a southward aspect ; classrooms must be light and airy, 
and there must be effective sound insulation to prevent one class 
disturbing another. Provision of ample light and air means 
large windows, and the large window area is probably the most 
important of the innovations which the new technique of building, 
with the help of modern materials, has rendered possible. Whether 
a school should be a one-storey building will depend on its size, 
considerations of cost, and the area of the available site. Most 
town schools obviously could not be designed in this way ; but 
in country districts there is everything to be said for spreading 
out the buildings and confining them to one storey. At the 
Dorland Hall exhibition schools of all types and sizes are shown, 

and there is the oppor- 

tunity of comparing what 

we are doing in England 


- with what is being done 
* abroad. In this article, 


however, we shall limit 
ourselves to the extra- 
ordinarily interesting de- 
velopment in rural educa- 
tion represented by the 
Cambridgeshire village 
colleges, in the design of 
which modern architec- 
tural theory has_ been 
given full scope. 

This Cambridge- 
shire experiment, born 
in the brain of Mr. Henry 
Morris, the County Edu- 
cation Secretary, may, in 
the course of the next 
twenty years, revolution- 
ise our whole conception 
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education. Each college 
is designed to be the cultural and social centre for ten or a dozen 
villages, grouped according to their geographical situation into 
one of the nine units into which the county has been divided 
for the purpose. As a result of the Hadow Report of 1926, ele- 
mentary education has been reorganised so that school life is 
divided into two stages. Under the new scheme, children go 
to a primary school up to the age of eleven, when some pass direct 
into a secondary school, while the remainder go to a senior ele- 
mentary school adapted so far as possible to their needs. In 
the country, the senior school for children between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen (soon to be raised to fifteen) serves a number 
of villages, the children being brought in ’buses if they do not 
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live in the village where the school hap- 
pens to be. The innovation of the 
Cambridgeshire village colleges is that 
these senior schools are housed in build- 
ings expressly designed as rural com- 
munity centres for adult education and 
social life. In addition to the lecture 
rooms and common rooms for the adults, 
the village college possesses a large hall, 
with cinema chamber, where concerts 
and dramatic performances can be given ; 
a library, which is a branch of the county 
library and is available both for the 
senior school and the evening students ; 
and a range of practical rooms (workshop, 
cookery room, laboratory). The playing 
field of eight acres becomes the athletic 
centre of the neighbourhood. The 
school, instead of being a dreary memory 
to the villager when he grows up, assumes 
something of the character of a club, 
where he can meet his friends, discuss 
current topics, borrow books from the 
library, continue his training in the par- 
ticular study in which he has specialised, 
or take up some fresh hobby. The village 
college makes “ further education ’’ and 
extension classes a reality by providinn 
the right kind of background and the 
necessary equipment. It is for want of 
facilities of this kind that our villages 
are constantly being drained of their 
best types. Moreover, the village college 
has a great part to play in keeping alive 
local crafts, in enabling the farm worker 
to keep abreast of new developments in 
agricultural science, and in teaching his 
wife the lost art of cooking. 

The first of the Ca: bridgeshire 
colleges was opened at Sawston as long 
ago as 1928. Then came the slump, 
which held up for some years any further 
progress with the scheme. But this year 
two further colleges have been opened— 
one at Bottisham, on the Newmarket 
side of Cambridge, and one at Linton, 
in the south-east corner of the county. 
Whereas the Sawston college was designed 
on a more or less symmetrical plan and 
in a style based on eighteenth-century 
tradition, the two new colleges are frankly 
modern in their treatment, and _ their 
plan is governed entirely by practical 
considerations and the nature of the site. 
Confining ourselves to the Bottisham 
College, where most of the photographs 
were taken, the buildings are planned so 
that all the principal rooms have a south 
or south-east aspect, looking directly on 
to the playing field. ‘The main block, 
having a south-east and north-west axis, 
contains the hall, the adult common 
room and lecture room, both panelled in 
plywood, and the library. At the north 
end of the hall is the kitchen in con- 
venient proximity. In the hall the midday 
meal is served—at 25d. a head !—and 
there is a stage at one end for concerts 
and plays. In wet weather it is also 
used for physical training. Running out 
from the north-west corner of the hall 
is the senior school wing, containing the 
classrooms and workshops, planned on 
an arc of a circle and with almost con- 
tinuous ranges of windows’ opening 
southwards on to the playing fields. 
First comes a_ staff room, then the 
domestic science room, a second staff 
room, the needlework room, the science 
laboratory, the art room, and the handi- 
craft room. In a wing projecting behind 
are the cloakrooms and lavatories. There 
are further classrooms in an independent 
range and on the first floor above the 
centre of the curved wing. 

The pictures show far better than can 
any description the life in this village school. 
As for the buildings, the adoption of “‘ func- 
tional ’’ theory has produced an architec- 
tural group which, if not so immediately 
attractive as that at Sawston, is certainly 
not devoid of grace ; and the pale tones of 
the brick and the flat outlines of the roofs 
are both in harmony with the surround- 
ing landscape. For the interior a variety 
of colour schemes—from the subdued 
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BOTTISHAM VILLAGE COLLEGE 


The curving wing of the senior school and the hall 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


and subtle to the gay and daring—keep eyes and mind alert. 

The architect of the Sawston college was Mr. H. H. Dunn, 
with Mr. James Shearer as consultant. The Bottisham and 
Linton colleges have both been designed by Mr. S. E. Urwin, 
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the county architect. A fourth college at Histon, on the north 
side of Cambridge, is now projected, a model for which, designed 
by Professor Gropius and Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, can be seen at 
Dorland Hall. A. S. O. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


YEAR’S END 


HE last number of the Old Year or the first number 
of the New is, I fancy, often regarded by the con- 
scientious golfing writer as “‘ easy money.” He need 
not rack his brain for some new topic at a barren time 
when no golf is being played ; he merely recalls the events of 
the past year. I am far from saying that I have not done such 
a thing myself, but I am not at all good at it, because I am not 
one of those methodical people who have beautifully filed 
newspaper cuttings at their elbow. I have none of these things ; 
I have even lost the table of averages of the leading professionals 
worked out to several places of decimals, and my information 
has other and most vital gaps in it; I never can remember 
who has won the French Open or the Irish Close or the Welsh 
Ladies’. Moreover, even if I could, such an article strikes me 
perhaps it is a case of sour grapes--as appallingly dull for 
writer as well as reader. I could, indeed, refer yet again to 
Cotton’s triumph over the American hosts at Carnoustie, but 
that great golfer has lately had so many thousand words written 
about him that I refrain. Hard work though it be, I must think 
of something just a little different. 

Then the luminous notion occurs to me that it is now just 
fifty years ago that there began this habit of recalling the golfing 
events of the past year. One of my treasured possessions is 
a red copy—its successors were all, I think, green--of “* The 
Golfing Annual, 1887-88,” and it was the first of its kind. ‘‘ That 
some such work was urgently wanted and would be cordially 
welcomed has for years” etc. ; thus proudly writes the editor 
in his Preface, and a little farther on he refers to the book’s ‘‘ vast 
array of statistics.” So let us look at the vast array of clubs 
in the club directory. I have not had the energy to count the 
actual number of clubs, but I have counted the number of places 
under which the clubs are grouped. Some of those places, 
and Edinburgh in particular, contain a considerable number 
of clubs, but there are but few such; London, for instance, 
has only two~ Royal Wimbledon and Clapham, since Blackheath 
is deemed, on account of its antiquity, to be a place on its own 
account. ‘The great majority of places have only one course 
to their names, and be it remembered, also, that these places 
are not merely in Scotland or England, but are intended to cover 
the golf courses of the civilised world. One heading is, for 
instance, “ Cape Colony. Cape Golf Club. No particulars 
forthcoming.” That disposes of South Africa. The United 
States are represented solely by San Francisco, and the Quebec 
Club is named as one of the five in Canada. Now with this 
information will the reader care to make a guess how many 
such places in the whole world where golf is played are men- 
tioned in the book ? If my counting is correct, the right answer 
is ahundred and twenty-one. Certainly a good deal has happened 
in the golfing way since that book was published; and yet 
(this is, to me personally, the most staggering fact of all) when 
the book burst upon the world I was already a golfer of three 
years’ standing. “* What a rum thing time is, ain’t it, Neddy ? ” 
as Mr. Roker of the Fleet Prison remarked. Perhaps I ought 
to add that there is a special article on ‘“‘ Golf Abroad,” which 
occupies just one page and a quarter. ‘‘ On this subject,” says 


the writer, ‘it is fortunately not necessary to say much. In 
Europe there are clubs at Jersey, Pau, Biarritz, and the recently 
formed one at Antwerp”; he then goes on to enumerate, as 
I have done, the single course at the Cape, the one at San 
Francisco, the five in Canada—and that is all. 

The “vast array of statistics” included a very brief account 
of the Open Championship won by Willie Park, and of the still 
almost brand-new Amateur Championship won by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, and still the editor has a good many pages to fill up. 
A few of them are occupied by sometimes facetious and sometimes 
merely hearty and always deplorable verses in the Scottish 
idiom. I really cannot quote them, but will merely allude to 
one called ‘“‘ The Golfer’s Game.’ Those three words make a 
kind of refrain at the end of each verse, and it will be enough to 
say that the poet makes game rhyme at different times with 
wean, stain, stane, and brain. I take this, on the whole, to 
have been, in its day, the worst poem in the world, and some 
of the excursions into prose are not much better; but the 
reader must not put down the book too hastily, for there is 
some excellent stuff in it as well, from authors no less than Sir 
Walter Simpson and Mr. Hutchinson. Sir Walter, for once- 
and it is the only time I have ever known him so—is a little dull, 
because he has discarded his light and airy mood and is labori- 
ously comparing four codes of rules—those of St. Andrews, 
Westward Ho! Hoylake, and Bembridge. So much has hap- 
pened in the matter of rules since then that the article is only 
of interest to the earnest historian. Mr. Hutchinson, on the 
other hand, is at his best. Here, for one thing, is that charming 
account, since republished elsewhere in his works, of his match 
against the mythical James Macpherson on eight leading English 
courses. I am not going to quote it again, but since this is more 
or less of a statistical article, it may be interesting to set down 
which were the eight courses. Sandwich was considered still 
too new; “though an infant of great promise it was still in 
long clothes, and some said long grass.” So the eight were, 
in the order of playing, Hoylake, Westward Ho! Bembridge, 
Wimbledon, Blackheath, Felixstowe, Yarmouth, and Alnmouth. 
I hardly like to speculate how many of them would get into the 
list to-day: only, I fear, the two first. 

There is another article by Mr. Hutchinson, adorned with 
his pleasant diagrammatic drawings, each done in a small number 
of single lines and illustrating some swings of the day. They 
are identified only by sets of initials, of which at least two still 
sound stirring to-day ; there is J. FE. L., putting with the ball 
far in front of his left foot; and A. F. M., with the ball far 
behind the right. I am left wondering if a third article in the 
book did not also come from Mr. Hutchinson, though it is 
anonymous. It is called ‘‘ Golf by a Non-Golfer ” ; it is said 
to have been communicated by “an old friend resident at 
Eastbourne,” and professes to be the lament of an old gentleman 
in the club—social, not golfing—there. Now Mr. Hutchinson in 
those days was much at Eastbourne and was perfectly familiar with 
the chalk-pit and Paradise Wood, which both figure in the story. 
There are, too, certain turns of expression which make me suspect 
him, but alas! I shall never know now whether I[ am right. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BRUNO AND 


THE TIGER CUB’S FOSTER- 
MOTHER 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The attached photograph is the outcome 
of an interesting experiment by the authorities 
at the Clifton (Bristol) Zoo. Bruno, the tiger- 
cub, was deserted by his mother when he was 
only two days old, and the question was, what 
to do with the little fellow? It so happened 
that a collie dog at the Zoo had a litter, and it 
was decided to put the cub in with the puppies ! 
His cries were so pitiful as to worry the dear 
old dog at first, but soon she became much 
attached to her queer charge. This can be 
clearly seen in the picture —C. TREVELYAN. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—As a looker-on who found your survey 
of foot-and-mouth disease, in the issue of 
Country Lire of December 18th, of particular 
interest, may I ask for further enlightenment 
on one or two points where, as a layman trying 
to understand the rights and wrongs of the 
matter, I find myself at a loss? For instance 
we hear on every side of the hardship inflicted 
on the breeder of pedigree stock by the slaughter 
policy which insists on the destruction of the 
whole herd wherever infected individuals have 
appeared ; but Sir Frederick Hobday, in his 
most interesting article, tells us that the actual 
cure of foot-and-mouth disease except in the 
case of young stock is “ a comparatively simple 
matter.”” He goes on to point out that “‘ it is 
uneconomic to spend £15 if the cow is only 
worth {10 when cured.” If the disease is so 
easy to cure, even though it may leave the animal 
in poor condition, might it not be well worth 
while, in the case of valuable pedigree herds, 
where blood rather than condition is the con- 
stant factor, to allow breeders under due and 
stringent restrictions, to cure valuable beasts? 
Does the fact that, as your authorities state, 
the disease was endemic in England in the 
earlier part of last century, and that therefore 
present herds must be largely descended from 
cured cases, answer the argument that such 
animals would not prove good breeding stock ? 

It might be, properly and justly, asserted 
that freedom from disease was one of the valu- 
able qualities of British stock, but would 
export be affected if a pedigree heid where the 
disease was being treated, were strictly quaran- 
tined, and the owner prohibited from exporting 
till his herd was clean ? Sir Frederick Hobday’s 
point about the danger of carriers among herds 
where cure rather than extermination has been 
undertaken, is vital; but is there no way of 
detecting a carrier before it has done its worst ? 
If there is, even as things are, all animals 
going out of infected areas ought to pass it. 
Also, why cannot the carcasses of sound animals, 
destroyed because of an outbreak, be used 
for food? I note that the virus can remain 
virulent a long time in marrow, etc., and that 
would answer this question unless there is a 
known incubation period. In that case, why 
cannot cattle exposed to infection be segregated 
until that point was over and then slaughtered ? 
Would inspection of carcasses settle the point ? 
Finally, for this letter is becoming too long, 
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does Sir Frederick Hobday mean, as he implies, 
that young or sickly people can contract foot- 


and-mouth disease by drinking the miik of 


affected cows? If that is so, what are the 
symptoms? Is it serious, or easily curable ? 
And what was its name and status among the 
diseases that affected our ancestors when foot- 
and-mouth was endemic here? I am sure 
that other readers besides myself would like 
a little more enlightenment on these probably 
rudimentary points. If your excellent survey 
had a fault, it spoke a little more to the initiated 
than to the mere observer.—RvusTICa. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I see in your issue of December 18th 
that Mr. Jim Vincent says, in regard to the 
probability of birds carrying the germs of 
foot-and-mouth disease, that he rules out such 
species as redwings, fieldfares, lapwings and 
the golden plover, which Miss Pitt, in an earlier 
letter, was inclined to include with the starlings. 
Would it be troubling you and Mr. Vincent 
too much to ask if he would explain why these 
birds are not on his black list >—FLOCKMASTER. 

[We have forwarded our correspondent’s 
enquiry to Mr. Vincent, who replies as follows : 
“My reason for eliminating the fieldfares and 
redwings is, that both species spend the greater 
part of the early autumn feeding on berries. 
They do not gather on the pastures in early 
autumn, when foot-and-mouth disease is rife, 
as they do in winter and spring. ‘They are 
perchers for berries in October and November. 
The lapwing is a clean species, a regular bather, 
and does not carry matter on its feet and base 
of bill like the corvus family.”—Eb.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Do you happen to know whether the 
veterinary authorities have given treatment 
with a solution of potassium permanganate ? 
This is a most efficient germicide when freshly 
prepared—say 5 per cent. solution, and affected 
parts bathed with this morning and evening ? 

I notice in The Times that Poland is practic- 
ally immune to foot-and-mouth disease, and 
they say this is due to the 
activities of the veterinary 
authorities. Cannot we ascertain 
their method of treatment ? 
C. N. Cougs. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I was a missionary in 
Ceylon for seventeen years, and 
we used to travel about to the 
different villages with a bullock 
and small governess cart. 

There were often outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Ceylon, and once we had it-in 
our village. 

We were advised to wash 
out the bull’s mouth, and wash 
his feet with a solution of 
permanganate of potash as a 
preventative each day. This 
my bull man did, and we carried 
on our work as usual. Has 
this been tried in England ? 


E. B. Purser. 


THE NATIVITY IN SCULPTURE 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Si1r,— At this season it is interesting to remember 
what an importance has always been attached 
to the Nativity in the teaching of the Church. 
This can be seen in the frequency of this subject 
in the sculptures upon Norman fonts. As Mr. 
Bond writes in his book on Fonts: ‘‘ The 
figure sculpture of the twelfth century, though 
rude and archaic, is of much interest for the 
light which it throws on the habit of mind of 
religious folk of those early days. It must 
have been found very interesting too, by the 
Churchmen of the three following centuries ; 
otherwise sculptured Norman fonts would not 

have come down to us in such numbers.” 

The font at Fincham in Norfolk is a fine 
example of twelfth century work. It is square, 
and each side is divided into three niches by 
arcades of Norman arches, and pillars with 
early cushion capitals. In one niche is a 
representation of the Babe in a manger. An 
ox and an ass are represented by their heads 
only, looking over the manger, while above them 
is an enormous star of Bethlehem. The other 
two niches are occupied by figures of Mary 
and Joseph. On an adjoining side are the three 
Magi, each in a niche, and all three exactly 
the same, holding aloft a gift in the right hand. 
On another side are nude figures of Adam and 
Eve in the outer niches, while the Tree of Know- 
ledge and the serpent are represented in the 
centre niche. Eve already has an apple in her 
hand, and is holding it out towards Adam. 
On the fourth side is a primitive representation 
of baptism. 

At Cowlam, in Yorkshire, is a fine Norman 
tub font, originally intended to stand on the 
floor, but now raised on a plinth. Here the 
Blessed Virgin is seated and crowned, with 
her lily in her right hand, while on her lap is 
sitting a big Babe, also crowned, with right 
hand raised in benediction. Behind her stands 
Joseph with his staff, and opposite to her is one 
of the crowned kings, bearing a gift, followed by 
others. On the farther side of the font is a 
curious representation of two men wrestling, 
presumably Jacob and the angel.—-E. M. Boory. 
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WHY THE BIRD-TABLE WAS 
EMPTY 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE 
Sir,—Recently I had a bird-table and dustees 
presented to me and erected it in the garden, 
with great expectations that the 
birds would flock to it. Pieces of 
fat for the tits and crumbs and seeds 
for the other birds were placed on 
the table, but, although the pieces 
of fat disappeared, no birds came 
even on to the roof. 

Walking down the garden one 
day, however, I discovered the 
reason for the strange and sudden 
absence of the feathered visitors. 
Here it is.—P. OLIveEr. 


WHERE THE HUNTING 
HAWKS HAD THEIR HOME 


TO THE EDITOR 
Sirn,—When walking round the 
gardens of Horham Hall, Essex, a 
beautiful medizval building near 
Thaxted, I noticed that some of the 
walls with their fine mellowed brick- 
work contained curious holes, and 
on making enquiry I was informed 
that in far-back days, when falconry 
was a common sport, the birds for 
the hunt had their homes thus 
made. In the thickness of the walls 
long tunnels ran from the entrances, 
and in these the falcons lived 
and brought up their families. 
F. W. Coss. 

[A number of these cavities, which perhaps 
should be called mews, are to be found in old 
walls, but this is the first we have come across 
with “ tunnels.’”’ The latter feature certainly 
makes their use as hawks’ mews more probable, 
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though this still awaits confirmation. How 
were the birds confined in the recesses? In 
other examples the “ tunnel’”’ may have been 
bricked up.—Eb.] 


THE CARVINGS ON BISHOP 
LLOYD’S PALACE AT CHESTER 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—I was interested in your photograph of 


the carvings on Bishop Lloyd’s Palace in 
your issue of December 11. According to 
the late Canon Rupert Morris, who de- 
scribes this fine building, with photographs, 
in the Journal of the Chester Archzological 
Society, 6 N.S., page 146, the eight panels 
represent: (1) Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden, (2) The Murder of Abel, (3) The 
Sacrifice of Isaac, (4) a Tudor rose, with 
the Garter and Legend, with the Royal 
initials I.R., (5) Bishop Lloyd’s shield of arms, 
bearing the Legs of Man and a mitre, with 
two smaller unidentified shields at the sides, 
(7) The Annunciation, (8) The Prophecy to 
the Virgin, “A sword shall pierce through 
thine own heart.” Canon Morris wrongly 
numbers the last two as 8 and 9, and does not 
attempt to describe No. 6. This contains, 
within an oblong, a Latin (abbreviated) inscrip- 
tion, with the date 1615, and has not, I think, 
ever been satisfactorily explained. An at- 
tempt to do so may be seen in ugh “* Cheshire 
Sheaf,”’ 3rd Series, iii, 143. The date of the 
carvings is between 1603 and 1615, when the 
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CHESHIRE SIGN-POSTS IN RHYME 


Bishop died. Why he used the arms of the 
bishopric of Sodor and Man after he became 
Bishop of Chester is not clear, but perhaps 
this was an error made after he died, when 
the panels were perhaps put up.—R. STEWART- 
Brown. 


A CURIOUS OAK 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—About a mile and a half from Arley-on- 
Severn and in the heart of Eymore Wood, 
a wood on the outskirts of the Wyn Forest, 
there grows a very curious oak tree. This tree 
has two roots and two trunks for a distance of 
about nine feet from the ground; the trunks 
then unite and the tree continues to grow in 
the normal way. This curious growth gives 
to the tree the appearance of being able to walk. 
This growth is surely unique. The tree is 
quite healthy and normal in every other respect. 
—M. WHITCOMBE. 


SLOW NEST BUILDERS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—On April 18th I found a partly constructed 
goldcrests’ nest in a fir tree. A watch was 
kept on the nest, and, after a wait of about an 
hour, a pair of goldcrests were seen in the tree, 
the female eventually flying up to the nest. 
Three days later the nest was again visited, 
but nothing was seen of the birds, nor did 
they appear to have added anything to the nest. 
A week later the birds were again seen, and 
this time the male bird appeared to be in a 
state of excitement. With drooping wings, 
and his feathers puffed out, he chased the female 
from branch to pranch. ‘Tiring of this, he 
flew up to the nest, then back to the female. 
This was repeated on three occasions, and gave 
the impression that he wished her to get on 
with the business of nest-building. The pair 
eventually flew away, to return shortly after- 
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A GOLDCREST 


wards, the female flying up to the nest with 
what appeared to be moss in her bill. 

The nest was slowly completed. The 
young were hatched on May 27th 

It would be interesting to know if it is 
usual for goldcrests to take this 
length of time in building a nest; 
or was it a case of the female being 
slow to respond to the enthusiasm 
of the male ? 

Goldcrests are rather uncommon 
in Westmorland, although this last 
season has seen some back in their 
old haunts from which they have 
long been absent.—G. N. BEILBy. 


THE DATE OF JOHN 
TUSSER’S BIRTH 

Mr. R. Stewart-Brown writes 

to point out that the precise text 

in the entry of 1568 in the parish 

register of Fairstead, which was 

reproduced with Mr. Tarlton’s 

letter in our issue of November 27th, 

should read as follows: ‘ John 

Tusser the sone of Thomas Tusser 


July ’—not the 4th, as Mr. Tarlton 
has given it. 


A POETICAL ESTATE 

TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—I send you photographs 
of two entertaining sign- posts in 
Cheshire. One is on the road from 
Budworth to Knutsford, and points 
the way to Arley Hall. The other, which 
amplifies in rhyme the more prosaic statement 
“Bridle road only,’ is near the Arley Hall 
drive. All the sign-posts on this estate are in 
rhyme.—W. POoLe. 
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A REVIEW of the BLOODSTOCK WORLD 


ESSIMISTS may aver that there is a world-wide slump 

in bloodstock, and at first sight they have a certain amount 

of foundation for their pessimism. At the First and 

Second July Yearling Auctions, 241 lots were sold for 

90,521gs., aS against the 119,258gs. that were paid for 
257 lots in 1936. At Dublin, though the aggregate of 69,800gs. 
was the highest since 1930, the average price paid for the 502 lots 
sold was 139gs., as against the 141gs. in 1936. The Dublin Sales 
were, as usual, held in August, and the Doncaster Sales, as usual, 
during St. Leger week. Buyers who had visited Dublin and had 
seen advance proofs of Messrs. Tattersall’s catalogue for the 
September venue were not enthusiastic, and predicted a big drop. 
Breeding of the great majority of the properties listed was below 
par. Horses that had never been heard of were represented as 
sires. There was a noticeable absence of the progeny of the 
present-time fashionable mares. Failure of the Phalaris male 
line in the “‘ classics ’’ had made buyers realise its definite limita- 
tions. ‘The number of lots sold was 366, with a total yield of 
226,745gs. In 1936 the figures were 362 lots sold for 258,755gs. 
The drop in the aggregate was one of roughly 30,o00gs. The 
fall in the average was even more marked, as from the 714}gs. 
of 1936 it was down to 619gs. Figures at the October Sales 
were even worse. In 1936, seventy-two yearlings were sold at 
the First October Sales for 23,506gs., or, on an average, 362gs. 
each. Last October, 120 youngsters changed hands for 22,651gs., 
or an average of only 188}3gs. each. At the Second October Sales 
of 1936, thirty-eight yearlings found new owners, at a cost of 
10,827gs. At the corresponding sale of last year, twenty-four 
yearlings made a total of 1,896gs., with an average of 79gs. as against 
the 2843gs. average of the year before. 

In contrast to this rather dismal narrative, at the Saratoga 
Sales, in the United States of America, 528 lots were sold, on the 
basis of five dollars to the pound, for £252,045, as against the 
total of £233,115 made by 469 lots in 1936. Again, at Lexington, 
in October, 259 yearlings were sold for £29,698. In_ 1936, 
350 yearlings were disposed of at the same venue for £41,175. 
‘The averages were, respectively, £114 in 1937 and £117 in 1936. 
These American sales practically held their own, but it was left 
to the Deauville Sales to show a real advance. At this French 
auction, 225 youngsters were sold, on the basis of a hundred francs 
to the pound, for £103,482, or an average of £460 each. In 1936, 
198 yearlings were disposed of for £41,488, or, on the average, 
£2093 each. 

Deauville is the one bright spot in the year’s bloodstock sale 
firmament ; but there is no need for pessimism. The bloodstock 
market, more particularly the yearling section of it with which 
I have dealt, is and must always be a luxury one. As such, it is 
necessarily the first to be affected by the international chaos of 
the present time, and, considering this together with the severe 
financial restrictions ruling in some countries and the recent 
depression in the stock markets of the world, it is really marvellous 
that there has not been a bigger slump. 

“ FASHIONABLE” SIRES 

Unfortunately, these outside influences cannot be _ held 
responsible for the poor quality of the leading two and three year 
olds of the past season. What is known in the bloodstock world 
as “‘ fashion ”’ has a great deal to do with this. For some unknown 
and inexplicable reason, a sire becomes “ fashionable.’’ Those 
breeders who breed for the yearling market have of necessity 
to make use of his services or those of some near relation. 
Gradually the market becomes flooded with this sort of stock. 
The result at present is that, whereas one used to regard the 
mile and a half of the Epsom Derby as the first “‘ classic ’’ test of 
stamina, one now hesitates before affirming that a horse is certain 
to stay the mile of the Two Thousand Guineas at Newmarket. 
The coming of Solario and Singapore with the winners Mid-Day 
Sun, Exhibitionnist and Chulmleigh will revive an interest in 
the Gainsborough line. Here there is stamina in abundance. 
The time is not far distant when further “ vintage ’’ crops of two 
year olds will appear that will grow on into good three year olds 
and then into Cup horses. Of last season’s three year olds only 
Chulmleigh appeals to me as a first-class horse. Well he might 
be. He is by the St. Leger winner, Singapore, who was by the 
“ triple-crown ’’ winner, Gainsborough, he by the St. Leger 
winner, Bayardo ; and from the Oaks winner, Rose of England, a 
daughter of 'Teddy that was from a daughter of the two Thousand 
Guineas winner, Neil Gow. It is early to predict but not difficult 
to visualise Lord Glanely’s colt scoring in the Ascot Gold Cup, 
a race in which his sire was beaten by a head. This year’s contest 
for the coveted Ascot trophy should be a great one. Chulmleigh 
will have redoubtable opponents. Valerian, a three-parts brother 
to the Ascot Gold Cup winner, Tiberius, will be one. By old 
Son-in-Law, he is out of the Irish Oaks winner, Haintonette. 
He was bred by Mr. J. A. Hirst of the Sezincote Stud. Last 
season he won the Ascot Stakes and the Queen Alexandra Stakes. 
Another rival for Chulmleigh will be Fearless Fox. As well 
bred as any horse in training, Fearless Fox claims the Ascot Gold 
Cup winner, Foxlaw, as his sire. His dam, Molly Adare, is by 
Phalaris, from Molly Desmond, a daughter of Pretty Polly. 
Molly Adare is also the dam of Queen Christina, who was sold 
to the Sledmere Stud at the recent December Sales. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Giles Loder bred them both and sold Fearless Fox as a 
yearling for 620gs. Mr. Gordon Smith, his owner, has owned 


the winners of four Waterloo Cups. He now specialises in racing 
trophies. Fearless Fox took the Ascot Gold Vase and the Good- 
wood Cup last season. Unlucky in the Ascot Gold Cup, he was 
badly hampered by Raeburn when he broke down. There is 
only one filly in the Gold Cup entry. This is Mr. Frank Dennis’ 
Sweet Content. She is by the St. Leger winner, Salmon Trout. 
Her dam, Belle Soleil, was by Solario and traces back to a daughter 
of Hackler. Sweet Content ran a good race when second to 
Exhibitionnist in the Oaks. She stays, but does not read to be 
another La Fleche, nor yet a Quashed. ROYSTON. 


A BRILLIANT NATIONAL 
HUNT SEASON 


'T is agreed that no National Hunt season has ever had a better 
nativity than the present, and the New Year begins with 
brighter prospects for jumping than can be remembered in 
the present generation. Many a time, about this season 
of the year, the complaint has been voiced that there has 

been a shortage of high-class young steeplechasers. ‘That does 
not apply now, for we have an unusual number of young horses 
that have shown great promise. In addition, we have the winners 
of no fewer than five Grand Nationals—Kellsboro’ Jack, Golden 
Miller, Reynoldstown (a dual winner), and Royal Mail, still in 
training. Major Furlong has decided that Reynoldstown, having 
won twice, will not be asked to attempt a record-breaking perform- 
ance. Mrs. Ambrose Clark decided long ago that Kellsboro’ 
Jack should not run in another National. Now it is announced 
that Golden Miller, having had bad marks recorded on his conduct 
sheet in the last two seasons in which he has gone to Aintree, 
will not be entered this year. There remains Royal Mail to take 
his chance of emulating Abd-el-Kader, ‘The Colonel, and Reynolds- 
town, by winning the Grand National in successive seasons. 

Golden Miller is to go to Cheltenham to attempt to win his 
sixth Gold Cup there. He might have done this last year, had 
it not been that, on account of the weather, the race had to be 
abandoned. If Golden Miller can win the Cheltenham Gold 
Cup of 1938, he will have accomplished a racing feat only paralleled 
by the performances of Brown Jack in the Queen Alexandra Stakes 
at Ascot. 

A remarkable young steeplechaser, Macaulay, won the race 
at Sandown in which Golden Miller took part. Lord Rosebery 
bred him from Bolingbroke, the massive Swynford horse that 
Mr. James de Rothschild has standing not far from Mentmore, 
and a hunter mare, Conette. Macaulay began his career by 
winning little races at small meetings, after which he was sold to 
Mr. Henry Steel. In his present ownership his progress has been 
onward and upward. ‘There was an idea that he did not stay three 
miles, but this was dispelled by the ease with which he won at 
Sandown from Silver Bow II, and as high-class a field of steeple- 
chasers as could be seen anywhere outside Liverpool or Chelten- 
ham. As Macaulay is now only seven years old and has only just 
stepped over the threshold of his career, there is no saying to 
what heights he will ascend. Silver Bow II is another steeple- 
chasing discovery. When he was in France he won a good handi- 
cap on the flat at Deauville. ‘Then he came to England and seemed 
to deteriorate so much that his present trainer, Walter Nightingall, 
was able to buy him out of a selling hurdle race for less than one 
hundred pounds. He has become a quick and clever jumper, 
and has a turn of speed not given to every steeplechase horse. 

Two brilliant young steeplechasers are Airgead Sios and 
Argental, who may meet to-day, January 1st, in the Victory Steeple- 
chase at Manchester. ‘The former is an unusual individual, for 
no one would pick him out on his looks as an ideal type of steeple- 
chase horse. He is, however, a phenomenal jumper who flies 
over every type of fence. Liverpool, where he has already won 
the Champion and the Becher ’Chases, comes as easy to him as 
the simplest park course. Whether he has the necessary stamina 
to win a Grand National is another matter. His owner, Sir 
Francis Towle, will not decide until he has seen the weights, if 
it will or will not run him in the next Grand National. Probably 
he will not. Argental is another of the same type who has not 
yet been asked to do as much as Airgead Sios has accomplished. 
All he has been asked for, he has done brilliantly, and his per- 
formance at Kempton Park, where he beat Jovial Judge and 
Asterabad (a winner since), was exceptionally good. Argental, 
Airgead Sios, and Macaulay will furnish what may well be the most 
formidable opposition with which Golden Miller has been con- 
fronted at Cheltenham, except in the year when Thomond gave 
him the hardest race of his career. 

Then we saw at Nottingham a remarkable young Irish mare, 
Pontet, who last season won the Irish Grand National at Fairy- 
house, and the Conyngham Cup over four miles at Punchestown 
with her young owner, Mr. George Malcolmson, in the saddle. 
She came to Nottingham unobtrusively, and no one took much 
notice of her, for Rightun, a fast, forcing, high-class ’chaser, was 
in the field, and the bookmakers asked for long odds about him. 
Pontet came from behind and ran him clean out of it, beating 
him pointless—a very impressive performance. An American- 
bred horse, Mrs. Marion Scott’s Battleship, by the great sire, 
Man-o’-War, is another that has been earning golden opinions 
this season. Birp’s-EYE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


INVESTMENT VALUE OF 


REAL ESTATE 





JOSSELYNS : 


UDOR houses in No-th-east Essex 
were the theme of a special illustrated 
article in Country LIFE on July 7th, 
1923 (page 14). Written in the reign 
of Henry VIII, ‘‘ Ye Boke of Husban- 
drie,”” by Master Herbert, alludes to the general 
plan of small country houses of that time: 
“The Manor place is sufficiently well builded 
with two cross chambers of stone, brick 
or timber, with ail manor houses of office 
within forth, and two barns and an oxhouse, 
a hayhouse and a stable, in a garden and 
an orchard.” The “houses of office,” or 
accommodation for the men and women 
workers, ranged round the main block wherein 
the master of the house lived. Of that part 
the hall was the centre, and the kitchen and 
parlour, as it might be termed, the “ cross 
chambers”’ at the ends of the centre block. 
Josselyns, in the Essex parish of Little Horkes- 
ley, is probably named after the Joscelyn 
family, who acquired the Cluniac priory after 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries. ‘Thomas 
Wright, in ‘The History and Topography 
of the County of Essex,” says so; and there 
is reason to think that they held the Priory 
Farm. One of the Joscelyns became Lord 
Mayor in 1464. The house known as Josselyns 
was altered in Jacobean days, and it has had 
judicious renovation once or twice, and, though 
the original plan is no longer apparent to the 
eye, the house, for sale with about 100 acres, 
is a charming example of timber framing built 
about the year 1500, in the main according to the 
plan recorded in ‘“‘ Ye Boke of Husband-ie.”’ 
Messrs. C. M. Stanford and Son are the agents 
entrusted with the offer of the property. 


SALES AND PURCHASES: £3,853,979 
| be their report (dated December 21st) on 

real estate business done by them in 1937, 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. say: The 
investment enquiry for real estate this year 
has made things difficult for a good many private 
buyers, because powerful corporations of a 
public or quasi-public character have competed 
for much that has been best worth buying, 
both in town and country. From more than 
one recent auction, agents, who had instruc- 
tions to buy at what seemed a fair price, have 
returned to their offices without having made 
a single bid. In other instances offers before- 
hand have warranted the owners in calling off 
a proposed auction. If corporations, in the 
widest sense of the word, have bought, others 
have sold, landed estates. Foresight and 
courage must march together in the employment 
of surplus trust funds, and they seem to have 
done so in many a noteworthy transaction this 
year. Time alone can tell whether some of 
the purchases at current prices will prove really 
profitable, but apart from eventual increment 
in value due to development, the purchasers 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their .unds 
have been put into the most permanent of all 
securities, English real estate. 

During the past year the firm’s total as 
been £8,750,704, of which £3,853,979 is made 
up of actual sales and purchases, and £4,896,725 
of mortgages and so forth. In the prevalent 


conditions there have been fewer “ break-up ” 
auctions, either by the original owners or their 
representatives (executors, etc.), or by buyers 
of estates in their entirety. The tidal wave of 
“break-up ”’ sales a few years ago has had its 
effect, in reducing the number of possible 
future sales of that type, and on many a fine 
domain the State has made its final levy, 
inasmuch as the effort to meet it has led to the 
passing of the land into scores or hundreds of 
individual ownerships. It may be that some 
of the buyers will be equally hard put to it to 
defray the various forms of taxation ; but their 
cases are less spectacular than the “* break-up ”’ 
of a great estate, where the mansion may be of 
historical or architectural importance, and the 
anxiety as to the future tenure of farms may 
concern a whole countryside. A recurrent and 
regrettable feature of ‘‘ break-up”’ sales is the 
fate of the cottagers, since, either in the original 
sale or a subsequent resale in lots, the most is 
made of the supposed suitability of the cottages 
as ‘‘ week-end’”’ or permanent rural retreats 
for townspeople ; and the labourers, woodmen, 
gardeners, gamekeepers, and the small trades- 
people whom they dealt with must find their 
occupation gone when an estate of many square 
miles has passed from one ownership into un- 
numbered different hands. A _ slowing down 
of “ break-up” sales is not unwelcome, as 
averting such consequences, and it is most 
welcome where the “‘ break-up ”’ can be avoided 
by a sale to some wealthy and public-spirited 
purchaser, who intends to maintain the seat 
as a seat and to carry on the best traditions of 
the country squire. 


RICHMOND HILL 

IR WILLIAM CHAMBERS designed Wick 

House, at the top of Richmond Hill, for 
his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, in or about 
the year 1770. Another house, of very similar 
name and date, near by, known as The Wick, 
has just been sold to Colonel and Mrs. Stirling, 
for their own occupation. Its elevation towards 
Richmond Hill is of perfect proportions, with 
excellent portico, balustraded parapet and 
dormers. The back commands a good view of 
the Thames, and is mainly bow-shaped, with 
a very good iron balcony. The house contains 
valuable work of the period. The dining-room, 
though not large, is a magnificent apartment. 
It has a canopied, richly carved wood fireplace, 
with human figures on each side, and lions’ 
heads. The wood dado surrounding the room 
is well carved, and the ceiling is decorated 
with raised ornamental bands. The drawing- 
room (like the morning room below and 
bedroom above) is oval-shaped in plan and 
contains exquisite “fruit and leaf” carving 
on the walls. This carving exhibits some of 
the finest craftsmanship of the time; it is 
in high relief, and very delicately executed. 
The ceiling has a richly ornamented band. 
Opening out of the bedroom is a powder- 
closet. The staircase is a fine example of the 
period, with moulded handrail and balusters. 
The kitchen retains the original brick range. 
At the far end of the garden is an eighteenth 
century summer-house of excellent design with 


AN ESSEX TUDOR HOUSE 


Tuscan columns. There is an old stone seat 
with scroll ornamentation. The agents, who 
have sold The Wick with half an acre, are 
Messts. Penningtons, L.imited. Surrey County 
Council Records and Ancient Monuments 
Committee recently received a report from 
Mr. C. D. Hawley, F.R.1.B.4., concerning The 
Wick, and local satisfaction that the property 
has passed into good hands for retention as a 
residence will be shared by lovers of old work 
on Richmond Hill. 

Sales by Messrs. Chancellors and Co. include 
Ascot Hill, Ascot, 5 acres at the junction of Ascot 
High Street and Station Road (with Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons) ; Oakhurst, Sunning- 
hill, 4 acres, for which they have been appointed 
agents in regard to re-sale; Orchard Lea, 
Chavey Down, Ascot, with 2 acres; Journeys 
End, South Ascot, a modern residence with 
1 acre, close to Swinley Forest golf course; 
Ulva Lodge, Sunningdale, with adjoining site 
of 2 acr:s; Wonastow, on Sunningdale golf 
course (with Messrs. Richardson and Martin); 
and Little Portnall, on Wentworth golf course. 
The firm is shortly to offer Shenstone House, 
Sunninghill, abouc 6 acres. 


EVENTUAL BUILDING DEVELOP- 
MENT 

AKLANDS, Almondsbury, near Bristol, has 

been sold by Messrs. James Styles and Whit- 
lock and Messrs. John E. Pritchard and Co., to 
clients of Messrs. Bidwell and Soas, for invest- 
ment. The estate is six miles from the centr: 
of Bristol and just beyond the works of the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company. It has a potential 
building value, with frontages to the main 
Bristol and Gloucester Road. The 430 acres 
include three farms, and the freehold has a rental 
value of approximately £1,000 a year. 

Tiddington House, Wheatley, has been 
purchased by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
on behalf of a client, from clients of Messrs. 
Haslam and Sons. The property, in good 
hunting country not far from Oxford and 
Thame, includes the old brick manor house 
and about 12 acres. 

No. 16, Woodftall Street, Chelsea, a free- 
hold near the Royal Hospital, has been sold 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Adams and Watts. 

The 1938 Diary, privately printed and 
circulated by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, contains eight pages of small print, 
showing past transactions by the firm and 
recalling some of the chief events in the Estate 
Market in recent years. The names of the 
owners are as interesting as those of the estates, 
and the vast acreage of the whole, and the his- 
torical and architectural notability of many of 
the seats, serve to show the momentous changes 
that have happened in little more than a quarter 
of a century. The frontispiece of the Diary 
is a view of Hanover Square in the eighteenth 
century. The mansion, later to become Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s offices, fronted on 
a cobbled roadway and a Square that bears 
small resemblance to the Square to-day. The 
Diary contains practically all that a landowner 
needs for reference. ARBITER. 
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HEN from a high-banked lane or woodland ride some lovely 


valley springs upon the view, we are taken in envy of the men 
who farm so grand a sweep, protected and watered by the shouldering 
hills. Yet is their life hard — from chill-fingered dawn to trudging eve, 
from dung-spreading to harvest-home — for Nature is not softly wooed 
in these damp northern lands. Down the ages man has reft her secrets 
from her, and amongst them a weapon against herself — against fatigue 
and ill and failing courage. They called it beer, and all men drank it for 
their good. One brew of that elixir we have still, one that was most 


favoured where Nature was most harsh; we call it Worthington. 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND CO. LTD., BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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A SMALL RAILTON 


HE name of Railton is associated, 
in the mind of the ordinary motor- 
ist, with large touring cars, with 
sports car performances, or else 
in that of the sporting motorist with 
record-breaking cars and Brooklands track. 

The Railton firm first made their name 
with a 29 h.p. eight-cylinder car with a 
remarkable performance. Its acceleration 
has become proverbial, and just before the 
last Motor Show a six-cylinder chassis 
rated at 16 h.p. was introduced. Now this 
firm has brought out a 10 h.p. car, to com- 
plete the range, which sells as a coupé 
for £299. 

This new model has a four-cylinder 
engine with a bore of 63.5mm. and a stroke 
of 10omm., giving it a capacity of 1,267 c.c. 
The R.A.C. rating is 9.9 h.p., and the car 
will be taxed at £7 10s. per annum. The 
engine is mounted flexibly in the chassis, 
and a compression ratio of 6.5 to I is em- 
ployed. The valves are side by side, and 
the crank shaft runs in three bearings. 
Aluminium pistons are used, while the 
cooling water circulates by thermo-syphon, 
and there is a fan behind the radiator. An 
aluminium cylinder-head is used, and there 
is a down-draught carburettor with special 
hot-spot induction manifold and an air 
cleaner and silencer. The lubrication is of 
the full-pressure type with a submerged 
oil pump and a flexibly mounted exhaust 
system. The coil ignition has automatic 
advance and retard mechanism, while the 
dynamo is air-cooled. 

The transmission includes a four-speed 
gear box, with a central change and positive 
stop for reverse. Synchro-mesh mechanism 
is fitted for top, third and second gears, and 
these are also of the silent type. This 
gear box has an accessible oil filler and a 
dip-stick for ascertaining the level of oil. 
The top gear ratio is 5.29 to 1, while the 
third is 7.68. A Hardy-Spicer propeller 
shaft with needle roller bearing universal 
joints is used, and the clutch is of the single 
dry-plate type, while the final drive is by 
spiral bevei gear. 

A pressed steel chassis frame is used, 
and a low level is maintained to avoid foot- 


wells. The frame is braced centrally by 
a cruciform member, while it is of box 
section at all important points. Semi- 
elliptic springs are used on both axles, 
and they are controlled by hydraulic shock 
absorbers. The spring shackles have 
Silent Bloc bushes, so that they do not 
require lubrication. 'The easy-clean type 
of steel wheels are employed. 

The brakes fitted are of the Bendix 
Duo-servo type, while both the hand lever 
and the foot pedal work on all four wheels 
through enclosed cables. The position of 
the hand-brake lever is central between 
the front seats, and requires a pull-up 
action to bring it into operation. Special 
alloy cast-iron brake drums are fitted. 

The steering is of the Burman Douglas 
worm and nut type, and the steering wheel 
is 16}ins. in diameter and the turning circle 
33ft. A 12-volt electrical system is fitted. 

In the coupé body the front seats are 
of the bucket type, while there is a single 
rear seat. The equipment is very complete, 
and includes self-cancelling direction indica- 
tors, and Triplex safety glass all round. 
There is accommodation for suitcases in a 
substantial space behind the rear squab. 
The wheelbase is 7ft. 1in., while the track 
is 3ft. 1oins., and the ground clearance 
under the axle is 7ins. The unladen 
weight is 17cwt. 

CAR DELIVERY BY TRAIN 

OTORISTS often complain that in 

the course of delivery of their cars 
by road from Coventry or Birmingham 
these new cars get over-driven by the 
delivery men in their early life and con- 
sequently damaged. I do not think that 
North Country motorists are aware that, 
very often, their cars are now delivered by 
train, and that this is becoming a more 
general practice. 

For instance, the Austin concern sends 
nearly three hundred cars a week to the 
north of England and Scotland by train. 
Every day—five days a week—there leaves 
the vast Austin factory at Longbridge, 
Birmingham, a special express goods train 
carrying nothing but Austin cars, bound 





for the north of Scotland. The train 
usually comprises thirty to forty loads, 
amounting to fifty or sixty cars. 

The enclosed wagons in which the 
cars are carried have doors at each end, 
so that when all the doors are opened 
and the gaps between the wagons are 
bridged, the entire train can be loaded from 
one end. This is known as corridor loading, 
the cars being driven into the train in file. 

This by no means constitutes the entire 
rail delivery of completed Austin cars. 
The record number of Austin cars delivered 
from Longbridge in this way in one week 
is over eight hundred. 


THE RAND GRAND PRIX 
"THE Rand Grand Prix, which is one of 


South Africa’s most important racing 
events, has been won by an Austin Seven 
driven by D. van Riet. This event was 
run over the Lord Howe circuit at Johannes- 
burg, the race comprising fifty laps, or a 
total distance of 121.52 miles. Many 
famous racing drivers competed, including 
Raymond Mays (E.R.A.) and Count Lurani 
(Maserati). 

The Austin Seven, which was a side- 
valve supercharged single seater, was the 
smallest car in the race. 


THE R.A.C. RALLY 


HE regulations for the R.A.C. Rally 
to Blackpool, which will be held from 
April 26th to 30th, are now out. It will 
consist of a road section of approximately 
1,000 miles, a number of special tests, and 
the coachwork competition. There will be 
five routes, competitors starting from 
London, Leamington, Torquay, Harrogate, 
and Glasgow. The London and Leaming- 
ton contingents will arrive at Largs on 
the Ayrshire coast; and the Torquay, 
Harrogate and Glasgow contingents at 
Tenby, South Wales, on the Wednesday 
evening, where they will stay the night. 
On arrival at Blackpool, a test of accelera- 
tion and braking will be carried out; and 
on Friday there will be a number of tests, 
particulars of which will not be disclosed 
until the previous evening. 





ONE OF THE NEW 10 H.P. RAILTON COUPES STANDING BESIDE THE FAMOUS BIG RAILTON 
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CLOSING JAN. 27 - DAILY 2.30 & 7.30 


3 SHOWS EVERY SATURDAY at 2.0, 5.15 & 8.30 


Res. Seats : 3/9, 6/-, 8/- & 10/6. Unres. Seats : 2/6 
Prices include Tax and admission to Fun Fair. 
Fun Fair only 1/3 


COVERED GARAGE IN OLYMPIA FOR 1,200 CARS AT 1/6 





BOX OFFICE 
OPEN DAILY 


From 10 to 10 
Shepherds Bush 1240 


Seats also bookable at 
usual Agencies & Libraries 
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RHODES, BRYDON & YOUATT LTD. 
Stockport England. 





NOTABLE NUMBERS 





No. 62 RODNEY STREET, LIVERPOOL—This plain, severe 
old house is where William Ewart Gladstone was born, in 1809. 


In a world far from that of the grim Mr. Gladstone 


P) —the pleasant, fragrant world of fine tobacco— 
A there is another notable number, Player’s No. 3. 
A It stands for a cigarette of infinite mellowness and 
“\ distinction of flavour, a cigarette of finer quality. 


PLAYER'S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
tipped so ask 


pal 20 For 1/4 50 FoR 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 


you prefer. / } / 
L y, 


PLAYER'S 
No.3 are 
supplied 
either plain 
or cork- 
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BY APPOINTMENT TOHIS LATE 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE V, 





FABLE-WATER, 
BISCUITS | 


Perfect with Cheese... 








Perfect with Butter... 





. with a Glass 










of Wine or 





INT CHAO ROR: 


BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 
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SNOW AND SUNSHINE IN NORWAY 





Y now winter’s hand has trans- 
formed Norway into one gigantic 
and magnificent snowfield: lakes 
have turned into sheets of ice, and 
the icicles of hundreds of frozen 
waterfalls hang in stalactite festoons. Gaily 
decorated sleighs have taken the place of 
carts, and everywhere there is ski-ing, for, 
far from being merely the sport of the 
leisured, it is here the universal method 
of getting about. Staid fathers and mothers 
ski down to the villages to conduct their 
business or do their shopping ; while the 
children, who take as naturally to skis as 
our own do to shoes, flash over the snow, 
performing the most incredible 
feats that leave the visitor spell- 
bound. — 

The clear, invigorating atmo- ° 
sphere of the northern latitude 
gives a wonderful brightness to 
the scenery. Itis not usually real- 
ised that December sunshine there 
averages between six and seven 
hours a day and increases until 
March can count on something 
like fifteen hours of daylight out 
of twenty-four, and the beginning 
of May as many as _ twenty hours 
each day. 

To those of us who have been 
enduring several weeks of fog, grey 
skies, and deluges of rain, this 
agreeable contrast to the vagaries of 
our own weather tends to make 
Norway seem a very long way off. 
Yet the journey from Newcastle to 
Bergen is in fact a very speedy 
one, taking but twenty-one hours, 
and it is usually entirely smooth. 
The boats leave Newcastle in the 
early evening twice a week, and 
that first glimpse of Norway, with 
its great snow-covered mountains 
rising steeply from the sea in a soft 
pinkish glow, which comes into 
view on the following afternoon, is 
one of the most memorable experi- 
ences that a traveller can encounter. 

The formation of the Nor- 
wegian mountains makes them 
ideal for skitours. Endless stretches 
of undulating country, covered 
with crisp snow, make it possible 
to travel on skis for days, with, 
if not the excitements of the 


LILLEHAMMER, EAST NORWAY 


Alps, much greater confidence in ultimate 
safety. Although a guide is recom- 
mended for the longer journeys, there 
is none of the dangers of the precipitous 
Alps to be feared by the less expert. 
Tracks are clearly marked with stone 
cairns and blue bands round the trees, 
while the Norwegian Tourist Association 
has set up innumerable ski huts. Some are 
quite simple, and one has to rely on the 
contents of one’s rucksack; others are 
on the grander scale, with a _ resident 
housekeeper who produces delicious meals 
for hearty appetites. In all there is the 
same delightfully friendly atmosphere. 








THE VIRGIN SNOW AT TYIN IN THE 


JOTUNHEIM MOUNTAINS 


Two outstanding Norwegian winter 
sports areas are the Hardanger and Dovrefjell 
districts. At Bergen trans-mountain trains 
to Oslo await the arrival of the Newcastle 
boats and run through excellent  ski-ing 
country, touching the Hardanger plateau 
and Finse—nearly 4,oooft. up, and the high- 
est station on the line—where the great 
Finsenut peak provides a variety of fine runs. 
It has also an excellent natural skating rink. 

Haugastél, Ustaoset, Myrdal and Geilo 
are other popular Adifjell stations standing 
in the midst of vast snowy sweeps of country 
where reindeer roam. 

The fine Dovrefjell snowfields are 
reached by the Oslo-Dovre rail- 
way, which runs north from the 
capital to the ancient city of 
Trondhjem. Opdal and Fokstua 
are two particularly charming 
places with grand mountain views, 
and Fefor, Dombas and Hjerkinn 
make good centres, as they have 
excellent hotels. 

Oslo itself is a pleasant place, 
and if it does not claim to be a 
winter sports centre in the strict 
sense of the term, it is nevertheless 
an ideal place for those who wish to 
combine ski-ing with more urban 
pursuits. Electric trains transport 
the ski-er from the city in about 
twenty minutes to the surrounding 
heights where snow paths cut 
through the forests and are punc- 
tuated with picturesque and com- 
fortable log-built restaurants. 
From these heights, too, runs the 
famous’ Korketrekkerew  (cork- 
screw) toboggan run, which winds 
its way down to the outskirts of 
the city. Nearby is Holmenkollen, 
where the world’s greatest ski- 
jumpers will congregate on March 
6th for the famous annual com- 
petition for the trophy awarded by 
King Haakon. 

One can go direct to Oslo by 
the Fred. Olsen Line steamers 
from Newcastle, the journey taking 
approximately thirty-eight hours 
and providing the traveller with 
some magnificent scenery as the 
boat makes its way along the south 
coast of Norway and up the vast 
Oslo Fjord. ie be By 
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Picture a bright sun riding in 
a cloudless sky; hills and slopes 
clothed ina mantle of crisp firm 
snow; stretches of mirror 
smooth naturalice,and youhave 
Norway in winter the finest 
terrain in the world for Winter 
Sports. 

Theair islike champagne; the 
hotels are comfortable ; the food 
is varied and well cooked; 


Berestora 


Ask your Travel Agent for English is spoken everywhere. 
Winter Sports Booklet or 
inter —— ba INCLUSIVE TOURS 


including First Class Sea Travel from 
NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 


26, Cockspur Sireet, London, S.W.1 £15 15 0 for 16 days 


En Pension Terms from 7,6 per day 











ROWLAND’S MACASSOR OIL 


et 


FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 

IT PROMOTES’ THE 

GROWTH, GIVES 

LIFE AND LUSTRE 

AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 
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3/6, 7/-, and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 





Send for Free Booklet on the Hair. 
Reqd. Trade Mark. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 








22, LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.! 
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SWITZERLAND 


(ALTITUDE 3750-4350 FEET) 








TREATMENT oF TUBERCULOSIS 
B@ IN ALL ITS FORMS § 
INFORMATION: SOGIETE DEVELOPPEMENT, LEYSIN 


AXV. 





STOP THAT COLD 


before it becomes dangerous 
/\ 


y A ) nN 
/NHALANT 


Neglected colds open the door to Influenza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia and 
other troublesome and dangerous ailments. Used when the first symptoms 
of a cold appear, Vapex will stop it quickly and safely. If you have let 
your cold develop Vapex will shorten the duration of the attack. 

Vapex is pleasant, safe, economical and dependable. It contains no harm- 
ful drugs. | Vapex has been stopping colds for over twenty years. Just 


sprinkle a drop on your handkerchief and a drop on your pillow and 
breathe the healing vapour freely. 


Where colds are caught VAPEX KILLS GERMS 


—in cinemas, theatres 

and public halls—in In the warm recesses of the nose and 
train, tram, “bus and throat, the germs of the common cold lurk 
tube, infection is spread and multipy with unbelievable 
by those who will not 
stay at home with their 
colds. Vapex will protect you all day and : ; 
every dap. P * seit panes se We ae safe as Vapex, sprinkled on the handkerchief 
take Vapex everywhere. Simplybreathe the pillow and breathed freely. 

the vapour from your handkerchief. 


In the office, too— 


one thoughtless member bile APE 
of the staff brings a (i Be = 


cold along to every- « INHALANT \ 
body’s danger. Vapex i, oe a ee aes 


we Nee oS eee DOES NOT 

— CONTAIN 
\ ANY 

s~>. | DANGEROUS 


INA DRUGS 
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swiftness. 





Science knows many ways of destroying 


them but there is none so pleasant or so 



















READ THIS 
TESTIMON IAL FROM 
A HOTEL MANAGER 


















«My doctor advised 
Vapex and now the 
whole staff use it wid 
the first tickle in the 
throat. Last winter we 
did not have one serious 
cold.” re 
V166 —Hotel, London, W.. 


A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIFF BY 
DAY AND ON YOUR PILLOW AT NIGHT 


Vapex is so potent that it actually gains in 
strength after exposure to the air and a single 
sprinkling gives all day or all night relief. 


Of all Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


Tuomas Kerroor & Co., Lip. 
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London Country and Seaside—contd. 


OWARD | |kincswoop PARK 


GUEST HOUSE (warren) 


OTE L KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


ASTATELY COUNTRY MANSION, 
NORFOLK STREET, STRAND , os ge 5 = eseggsy You in 28 ACRES 
of lovely garden and grounds. Quite 
* LONDON unspoilt. Beautifully furnished, with 
Up-to-date in every respect. From 106 every modernappointment. First-class 
single and 18/6 double, including breakfast. cuisine and service. Two Golf Courses 
Centrally situated. Tel.: Temple Bar 4400. and Riding School adjacent. Illustrated 
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Brochure. Terms from 5 gns. per week, 
inclusive. Licensed. LONG PERIOD 
: TERMS AT SPECIALLY REDUCED RATES. 

Country and Seaside. ‘ Non-Residents Catered ig , 

a a = Telephone: BuRGH !IRATH 1740. 
BOURNEMOUTH 
CARLTON HoTEL, East ci.— | WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
ee . and sone Hot Sea- In Old-Worid St. Peter Street. 

water baths. Jninterrupted sea views. " . 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. Scum Ganka, Wanna es. Bee 





ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 





Continental 


NICE. ‘distinction’ THE WESTMINSTER 
ON THE PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS, NEAR THE GARDENS AND CASINOS 
120 Rooms. Every Comfort. Pension Terms from Fr. 85 
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PLANTS FOR AN 


HE vogue for alpine-house garden- 

ing, which may be said to have 

begun about fifteen years ago, 

continues to attract an increasing 

number of devotees, and the 
popularity of this method of alpine plant 
culture may now be said to be firmly estab- 
lished in popular favour. Special houses 
have been designed for the purpose, incor- 
porating all the improvements which the 
pioneers in this intriguing branch of garden- 
ing have found to be desirable and essential 
to success, and, as these houses are small 
and not expensive, almost everyone with 
a warden can indulge in this fascinating and 
convenient method of growing alpines. 
There is even no need to go to the expense of 
erecting a special house. An existing un- 
heated greenhouse will serve the purpose 
just as well, and can be put to no better use 
in the winter than as a place for alpines. 
Pots and pans of alpines may be placed on 
an ordinary staging, just as other ornamental 
plants are staged. ‘They do not, of course, 
have the grandeur or the luxuriance of 
orthodox stove or greenhouse plants, but 
they do possess much charm and beauty, 
and a perfection of detail worthy of the 
closest observation and study. They come 
into flower when blossoms outdoors are 


scarce, and their flowers, thanks to the ONE OF THE 


shelter of the glass, are cleaner and more 

lovely than those which offer themselves as 

hostages to our inclement springs. All the 

more tiny treasures, too, can be better seen and their beauty more fully 
appreciated when they are brought close to the eye level. 

It is, of course, possible to grow most rock plants under glass ; 
but the majority will prefer to keep the more rampant things to their 
proper place outside, and reserve the house for the more choice plants, 
which repay study at close quarters. Many alpines, in liveries of frosted 
silver, like the encrusted and kabschia saxifrages, and others with 
downy foliage, such as numerous androsaces, not only withstand our 
winters better when protected from wet, but present a much more 
attractive appearance under glass; and all such kinds should find a place 
on the staging. The choice of plants and the method of arrangement 
are matters of individual taste; but if there is the space, and plants 
are available, the best decorative effects are obtained by grouping the 
various alpines in colonies rather than as specimens. Round seed 
pans of 6ins., 8ins. and 1oins. diameter should be made use of, as well 
as the large, square, propagating pans, which are useful for affording 
big splashes of colour here and there on the stage. Incidentally, these 
look more attractive when planted as miniature rock gardens with one 
or two small boulders outcropping from the surface of granite chippings. 

Few alpines give a greater return for a place in the house than 
the saxifrages. Among the encrusted species, the handsome 5S. longi- 
folia, S. Cotyledon and S. lingulata lantoscana should certainly be given 
a place, as should two or three forms of S. cochlearis and the tiny but 
beautiful S. Rocheliana. Of the smaller ‘‘ encrusteds,’”’ which are 
really varieties of S. aizoon, the coral pink rosea, cristata, baldensis, 
lutea and balcana are all excellent and easy. With its lovely silvered 
rosettes and crimson croziers, S. Grisebachii is too good to overlook, 
and the same is true of S. Stribnryi. A large selection of the kabschia 
group is worth having, and might include the spiny and silvery 5S. 
Burseriana and some of its forms, like Gloria and Brookside ; 5S. apicu- 
lata, Faldonside, Jenkinsw, Elizabethe and Myra. The best forms of 
S. oppositifolia and its allies deserve a place, and of these splendens, 
W. A. Clark and latina are to be preferred. ‘lhe mossy kinds are more 
at home outside than under glass, but one or two can be introduced, 
if desired, for the sake of contrast. 
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GEMS AMONG THE ALPINE BELLFLOWERS, 
CAMPANULA ZOYSII 


Many of the androsaces flourish exceedingly well in pans, and 
all of them make interesting and beautiful plants. A. sarmentosa, 
with pink primula-like flowers and woolly rosettes, is one of the bxst ; 
but others that are hardly less charming are A. primuloides, Chumbyi, 
yunnanense, the mauve-flowered A. sempervivoides, and the tiny 
helvetica. Another beauty is A. carnea, of which the form named 
Laggeri is larger and more richly coloured. A chamwjasme, a close 
cousin of A. carnea, is less well known, but a desirable species for the 
alpine house. Its blossoms open a creamy white with a yellow eye, 
but darken in the way common to androsaces until the petals are rose 
and the eye almost blood crimson in colour. There are several other 
species for those who have the space ; but, unless there is ample room, 
the more rampant A. lanuginosa, with silvery trails of foliage, should be 
omitted, for it is too strong-growing for a pan. 

Many plants of special value for the alpine house are to be found 
among the primulas. P. Allionii is a gem of the first rank, and other 
members of the race not far behind in merit are P. Winteri, scapigera, 
Edgeworthii, and some of the Europeans like P. marginata and its 
varieties, such as Linda Pope and rosea, the hybrid Marven, P. pubescens 
and its various forms like Mrs. Wilson, Ruby, and ‘lhe General. Many 
of the newcomers to the genus from China can be tried where there 
is room, choosing such species as the grenadier-like P. Littoniana, 
P. nutans, P. Mooreana, P. Reidii, lichiangensis, and one or two of 
their cousins the omphalogrammas, like O. vinciflorum and Rockii. 

More lovely even than its well known cousin, Lithospermum 
rosmarinifolium is a charming plant for the alpine house, with its minia- 
ture, rosemary-like bushes that carry azure blue flowers in late winter. 
L.. graminifolium, with grass-like leaves and pale blue flowers; and 
the much smaller petreum and the deep blue flowered L. intermedium 
are others worth having, and so also is the yellow-flowered L. canescens. 
From the lithospermums it is but a step to the onosmas, which, with 
their usually woolly foliage and pear-drop flowers, are most charming 
and effective. O.tauricum and albo-roseum are the two best species, 
the former with golden yellow flowers, the latter with white, pink-flushed 
blossoms, are both very attractive. There is a multitude of alpine bell- 
flowers from which to choose, and of these 
the quaint C. Zoysii claims pride of place. 
No one can go far wrong by making a selec- 
tion from any good list and taking care to 
include such gems as Haylodgensis, Stans- 
fieldii, Raineri, Waldsteiniana, and the lovely 
Formaneckiana, which carries enormous 
white Canterbury bells above its silvery 
foliage. The #thionemas are all delightful 
under glass, and so are one or two of the 
cranesbills, like the charming Geranium 
napuligerum, with large flowers of the 
softest pink enhanced by black anthers. 
Haberlea rhodopensis and Ramondia pyren- 
aica are both indispensable, and so are some 
of the anemones, like the forms of A. nemo- 
rosa called Robinsoniana and Allenii; the 
Pasque flower, A. pulsatilla, and A. blanda. 
One or two of the smaller pentstemons well 
repay inclusion, as do the two oxalis, 
QO. adenophylla and enneaphylla. Morisia 
hypogea is worth its place, and, of course, 
one or two of the gentians, like G. verna, 
and the curious Calceolaria Darwinii, and 
the no less quaint Phyteuma comosum. The 
list could be increased to inordinate lengths, 
for, besides the true alpines, dwarf shrubs, 
miniature conifers and a host of bulbous 
things can all be drawn upon to fill the house. 
No one should be without some of the 
miniature narcissi, like N. cyclamineus, 
triandrus and Bulbocodium; and a few of 
the tulip species, the fritillaries, and the 
dog’s-tooth violets (erythronium), for they 
afford a charming display in the spring months 
as those who have visited the Alpine House at 
Wisley or Kew will know. G. C. Taytor. 
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EQUIPMENT. 
SUTTON’S GARDEN 
SEED CATALOGUE 
FOR 1938. 

































Special attention 
to renewals and 
replacements. 





Estimates free. Visits of inspection by arrangement. 
MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 2 riesting'Enginecne, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Telephone : 2691 Loughborough ; 5409 Victoria, London. 





Free on request. 


SWEET PEA, Countess 
Baldwin (Sutton’s). An 
unusual combination of 
salmon, orange-scarlet and 
shrimp pink. 


ANTIRRHINUM, Sutton’s 
Triumph Strain. Three 
new varieties—Rich Orange, 














““COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide 











SEEDS AND BULBS SPRAYING MACHINES Deep Crimson, and White. 
ESCHSCHOLITZIA, 
aaa” — Bulbs and TISPRAYING OAKS Specialists in all Sutton’s Fireglow. 
HISTON, Sweet Peas vous oan CO, Mate of Spaying Richest glowing orange. 
CAMBS. BIRMINGHAM. Machines. 


GODETIA,  Sutton’s 
Red Banner. Crimson- 








R. H. BATH, LTD. Select Seeds and LANDSCAPE GARDENING 























Sistiinkteme, eae iene scarlet with white edge. 
WISBECH. Plants GEORGE G. Gardens designed SALPIGLOSSIS, Sutton’ 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. L fl 4 ‘ 
The Nurseries, | dimnnaiten arge- owered Rose, 
TREES AND SHRUBS | genre * Chelsea Show, 1927 Crimson and Gold. A 

unique combination. 
G. BUNYARD & Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit 
CO., LTD., Shrubs, Iris, HILLIER & SONS, Trees, Rose Trees, 


Herbaceous, Alpine 


The Nurseries, Herbaceous Plants, | WINCHESTER. and Aquatic Plants, 
MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries Bulbs and Seeds. 















































FOR WEALTH OF BLOOM 
YOUR GARDEN NEEDS THESE you _ 
ANDREANUS, Yellow and Crimson 2/6 my welfare 
MOONLIGHT, Creamy White i = h 
C. E. PEARSON, Buff and Red... t t 
LORD LAMBOURNE, Crimson and a Cart.... 
Cream . io ‘ a 
NEWRY GOL D, Sunflower ellow ... : 7 
. give me a home that is, 
PR/ECOX, Soft Yellow si .. 26 in its own way, as expertly 
zs designed and constructed as 
D. WALPOLE, Purple and Red . 3/6 your own.’’ Hobson kennels 
DALLEMOREI, Soft Carmine-Purple 2/6 are sturdily built and backed 
CORNISH CREAM, Large Cream... 2/6 by half a century’s construc- 
PRAECOX ALBA, Finest White . a6 tional experience. Choose a 
ANDREANUS PROSTRATA. Flat- Hobson kennel for Jasting 
growing 26 satisfaction. Illustrated: “ Pedi- 
HIBERNIA, Flame and Cream 26 gree,’’ 6 ft. by 6ft. Strongly 
z ; made from }-in. P.T.G. boards. 
All strong pot-grown bushes. Fleered  Steoping te 
Either Collection, 16-. Carriage and Bitumen Felt Roof, &c., 
Packing Free. Price £9. 5s. Price includes 
Both Collections, 30/- Carriage by Rail to nearest 
lor small orders please add 9d. postage. a” pe, tig cmap 
Kennels, &c., on request. Keunels 
GAYBORDER NURSERIES, LTD. j) “fc. on toaves H "e) ry: O N 
MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE. Dept. 165, BEDFORD. 








IF YOU HAVE NOT USED THIS RECENTLY, DO 
ITS KILLING PROPERTIES HAVE 
BEEN ENORMOUSLY IMPROVED 








oo 9 moked |, [ o 
OF MUD Etc. 


from LAKES, PONDS, 
RIVERS AND BROOKS 


Dredging and Excavating Contractors 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 
BOMFORD { EVERSHED LTD 


‘ 475 : art } 
———————— oe ee 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM corey ¢ CO, .7D>: IN RED, BROWN, GREEN. | ee DRYING PLANT oe 
SHAD THAMES, OR GREY. EFFECTIVE FoR 
LONDON, $6.1. ONE YEAR ATLEAST. CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 


% owt. 10/6, 4 owt. 16/-, 1owt. 27/6, Zowt. at 25/- ete |||) SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.! 
Use the Economic Sprinklers, Only 4/- each. —— ee oe 
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HE so-called ‘‘ semi-precious ’’ stones are many of them 
more beautiful in their rarity of colour than the tra- 
ditional precious stones. It is scarceness rather than 

actual beauty which makes value in jewellery, as one may 
see from the dull but fashionable platinum which has 
superseded the handsomer gold for the setting of stones. 

Of the semi-precious stones, opals, zircons, topazes and 
aquamarines are, perhaps, the loveliest and certainly 

the most fashionable at the moment. Liberty have 

a very fine collection of these handsome semi- 
precious stones ; their zircons, opals and fire-opals 
are some of the loveliest. Jade is another stone for 
which Liberty is famous, and they have some 
lovely brooches and pendants of carved jade. 

The present fashion for Victorian jewellery 
has made many stones—such as_ garnets, 
amethysts, turquoise, peridots and onyx 

popuiar again, and they can look lovely 
worn with a dress the same colour, or a 
black or white one. 





im IR an engagement ring 

few stones are lovelier 
than the zircon, a stone 
next in brilliancy to the 
diamond, with the blue- 
green glitter of deep water 
in the sun. ‘These stones 
from Siam have only 
become well known in 
England this century, and 
are becoming more and 
more popular. Liberty’s 
have the beautiful zircon 
ring shown above, set 
with small diamonds at 
each side. 


"TH beautiful set of 

pendant, brooch, ring 
and earrings on the right is 
in Mexican fire-opals and 
diamonds, and comes from 
Liberty. They should 
really be worn with a 
matching red dress, which 
will make them glow .and 
burn with the true colour 
of flame. As zircons are 
a perfect present for a fait 
wearer, so are fire-opals 
for a dark one. 
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Dover Street Studios 
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(Left) Plain felt hacking hats like this. in all 


colours. are to be had from Moss Brothers 





(Below) Silk handkerchiefs with sporting scenes 
printed on them 
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(Below) A knitted waistcoat in a cheerful check, 
with string gloves and a cane 
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(Above) A check waistcoat and a hacking scarf in 
cashmere with a pattern of fox’s masks 


(Left) A polo-necked sweater and a flannel riding 

shirt; you can have the last in all colours, check 

or plain, with or without the collar attached. 
Everything on this page from Moss Brothers. 
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When Parliament 


Laughs 


By Beverley Baxter, 


e 


M.P. 


AUGHTER in Parliament is always 
spontaneous and hearty, and _ this 
bright article contains sparkling examples 
of the wit that constantly flows in the 
House. Humorous pen-pictures of Ellen 
Wilkinson, Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, 
A. P. Herbert and other well-known 
members are written in Beverley Baxter’s 
inimitable style. With caricatures of person- 
alities in Parliament by Bert Thomas. 
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COOKERY BOOK 


By AMBROSE HEATH 


Illustrated with Woodecuts by 
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A cookery book especially written for country house 
hostesses by one of the foremost authorities on food 
in England, who himself lives in the country and 
knows something of its domestic and culinary problems 
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DE RESZKE— OF COURSE 


MINORS 30 for 1/ 
MAJORS 20 for | /- 
TURKS 20 for 1/- 
AMERICANS . 25 for 1,10 
TENORS (Superfine Turkish) 25 for 3/2 
BASSOS (Superfine Turkish. Extra Large) 25 for 3/9 





Every De Reszke cigarette made to-day is as pure and as mild as those originally 
made for and smoked by the great tenor, Jean de Reszke, who gave them his name 
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